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MEMOIR OF EDMUND CALAMY, D.D. 


Amonc those worthies who have 
adorned the Dissenting annals of 
our country, and of whose me- 
mory we have just cause to 
boast, perhaps there is no one, 
since the confessors of the Act of 
Uniformity, that holds so deserved 
a pre-eminence, as Dr. Edmund 
Cilataiy for though the nature of 
his writings precludes a reception 
so general as those of Henry, 
Doddridge, and Watts, among the 
body of the. professors of Chris- 
ant , to Dissenters they must 
be ever liarly valuable, and 
demand from them a lasting gra- 
titude. The union of his rare 
qualifications reflects honour on the 
cause he espoused, and while his 
amiable disposition, and endearing 
matiners, insured the affection of 
his fellow-labourers, he was ad- 
mired and respected by those who 
were otherwise inimical to his opi- 
nions. His grandfather and fa- 
ther, both of his own names, were 
oe by the Act of Uniformity, 
the fitst from St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury, the latter from Merton, 
in Essex. His mother was the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Joshua 
Gearing, a respectable trader in 
London. His uncles, ater rir 
and Mr. James Calamy, conformed 
to the Establishment. 

He was born in Aldermanbury, 
April 5, 1671, and being betimes 
inclined to learning, and bent 
upon being a scholar, suitable 
éare was taken of his education. 
After having made considerable 
proficiency in grammar learning 
at ‘several private schools, and at 
Métchant ‘Taylors’ School, ‘under 
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the instruction of Mr. Hartcliffe, 
who favoured him with particular 
help in private, and offered him his 
assistance in the university, if he 
should resolve to prosecute his 
studies there, he went for some 
time to the private academy of 
Mr. Doolittle, at Islington, and 
then removed to Wickham Brook, 
in Suffolk, to be under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuel Cradock, who kept 
a private academy there. Mr. 
Cradock had been fellow of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, till the 
Act of Uniformity threw him amon, 
the Dissenters, and was conside: 

an éminent tutor. Mr.Calamy went 
through a course of Logic, Natural 
Philosophy, and Metaphysics. 

In the beginning of 1688, he 
passed over to Utrecht, for the 
purpose of completing his studies, 
and there, under essor De 
Vries, completed a course of phi- 
losophy, and attended to civil iw 
under Vander Muyden. He re- 
ceived lectures also from the 
learned Graevius on Sophocles, 
and on Puffendorf’s Introduc- 
tion to History. His studies 
were continued with an almost 
utiremitted attention, and it was 
his practice to spend one whole 
night a week amongst his books, 
during his residence in Holland. 
By this application and proficiency, 
together with his sweetness of 
temper, and ‘candoor in conver- 
sation, he acquired the acquaint- 
ance and affection of many of his 
countrymen, who afterwards ar- 
rived at eminence. In particu- 
lar, Mr, Carstairs, Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh, who hat 
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been sent.to Holland for the pur- 
pose of procuring a person quali- 
fied for the Professor’s chair at 
Edinburgh, was so prepossessed in 
his favour as to offer him that si- 
tuation, but this Mr. Calamy re- 
fused: He returned “to England 
in’ May, 1691, and spent some 
time at Oxford, whither he had 
Tetters of recommendation from 
Graevius to‘Dr. Pocéock, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Tongue, and 
to, Dr. Edward Barnard, Public 
Professor of Astronomy, who re- 
ceived’ him very kindly, and pro- 
cured leave for him to study in 
the. Bodleian library. Here he 
was favoured with the acquaint- 
ance of Mr, Henry Dodwell, the 
learned advocate of Epi ; 
Mr, Calamy haying resolved to 
enter into the office of a minister 
of the gospel, made divinity his 
principal study, and being unde- 
termined whether to prefer the 
Establishment, or the despised way 
of dissent, he eonsidered that Ox- 
ford was a fit place for him tostudy 
the points in controversy ; for ac- 
cording to his own words, “he was 
not likely to be there prejudiced 
in favour of the Dissenters, who 
were commonly run down, and ill 
ken of. Here he was entertained 
day to day, with what 
tended to give any man the best 
opinion of the church by law esta- 
blished ; he was witness of her 
learning, wealth, deur, and 
splendour,. In order to fix in so 
weighty a matter, he studied the 
Bible, and particularly the New 
Testament, and found the plain 
vamip ¢ the Dissenters, as far 
as he could judge, more agreeable 
to that, than the pompous way of 
the Church of England. He read 
alse Church History, and the Six 
Epistles of Ignatius, and what 
Dr. Dodwell and Bishop Pearson 
had written on one side, and M. 
Daille, and L’Avroque on the other 
side, with relation to them. He 
read over Chillingworth’s ‘ Religion 


of Protestants, a safe way to Salva- 
ition,’ and Hooker's eight books 
of ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’. He 
also read over the Articles and 
Liturgy, the Homilies and. Canons 
of the Church of England, which 
contain’ the English impositions, 
and weighed the terms of confor- 
mity as the law had settled them ; 
and found several things required 
that he could not perceive God 
had given any man power or 


‘ commission to impose upon others ; 


and if none had power to impose 
such things upon him, he could 
not discern how his compliance 
could be proved a proper duty.; 
he could not see but that in such 
things God had left him at full 
liberty to act as he was most in- 
clined ; and since man had done 
so too by the Act that had passed 
in Parliament for toleration, he 
apprehended it would be his best 
way to make use of the liberty 
given both by God and man ; and 
finding the peace of the church 
the grand. argument for compli- 
ance with the impositions that 
were prescribed, upon considera- 
tion he thought, if that was car- 
ried too far, it would infallibly 
bring in a sort of spiritual slaver 
into the church, which he coul 
not perceive he was any more 
obliged to countenance and sup- 
port than civil slavery in the 
State; and upon this foot it was 
he determined for nonconformity.” 
In consistency with these prin- 
ciples, he occasionally preached in 
Oxford and the adjacent villages, 
during his residence in that city, 
till, in 1692, he had an unanimous 
invitation to Blackfriars, as assis- 
tant to Mr. Matthew Sylvester ; 
which he accepted, and_ there 
preached statedly fur two. years 
without ordination ; but havin 
doubts on the propriety of this 
procedure, he expressed his opi- 
nion on the subject to Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, assistant to the great 
Mr. Howe, who had also preached 
a considerable time without ordi- 
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nation, and having consulted se- 
veral aged ministers of London on 
the question, they were both, on 
the 23d June, 1694, together with 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, Mr. Joseph 
Hill, Mr. William King, Mr. 
Ebenezer Bradshaw, and Mr. 
Joshua Bayes, publicly ordained 
at Dr. Annesley’s meeting-house, 
Little St. Helen’s, London. This 
was the first public ordination 
among the Dissenters in London, 
since the Act of Uniformity, and so 
hazardous were the times, that the 
great Mr. Howe and Dr. Bates 
declined assisting on the occasion, 
from fear of offending the higher 
powers. The ministers who car- 
ried on the solemnity were Dr. 
Samuel Annesley, Mr. Richard 
Stretton, Mr. Vincent Alsop, Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Daniel Williams, 
Mr. Matthew Sylvester, and Mr. 
Thomas Kentish. The latin thesis 
that he was to defend, and which 
was proposed to him by Mr. Vin- 
cent Alsop, was “an Christus offi- 
cio Sacerdotali fungatur in Celis 
tantum ;” and Mr. Alsop (as Ca- 
lamy observes) opposed him, ac- 
cording to the custom of the 
schools, with all the vigour, smart- 
ness, and fluency of a young 
man, though considerably ad- 
vanced in years. Shortly after this, 
at the unanimous call of the church 
in Hand Alley, he accepted the si- 
tuation of assistant to their pastor, 
Mr. Daniel Williams, till the year 
1703, when he was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Alsop, at Westminster, 
Mr. A. having deceased. On the 
occasion of the death of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Taylor,’ Mr. Calamy was 
invited to preach at the Tuesday’s 
lecture at Salter’s Hall, on Oct. 
20, 1702, which sermon he pub- 
lished under the title of “ Mercy 
Exalted,or Free Grace in its Glory,” 
on Romans ix. 16. and was imme- 
diately chosen one of the lecturers. 

In 1696, Mr. Calamy drew up 
the contents and index attached 
to Baxter’s Life and Times, which 
was piiblished that year, and in 
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1701 was published the first edi- 
tion of that work, which has in- 
sured to the author the grateful 
remembrance of posterity ; it was 
entitled, the Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter’s Life. The author says of it, 
“it was more taken notice of in 
the world, and got him more friends, 
and enemies too, than he could 
have expected or imagined.” This 
drew him into many controversial 
disputes with the high church 
party, but they all tended to 
show considerate persons that the 
more the principles of dissent were 
examined, the more would their 
scriptural authority be made ap- 
parent. Bishop Burnet thanked 
him for his work, and told him 
he had read it with pleasure; and 
on the publication of the Defence 


of Nonconformity, the great Mr. - 


Locke sent him a message to let 


him know that he had read — 


it, and thought such a defence 
of nonconformity could not be 
answered ; and that standing 
to the principles there laid down, 
he had no occasion to be afraid of 
any antagonist. In 1708, he 
published a tract'against the pre- 
tended predictions of the French 
prophets, which being presented 
by a lady to Queen Anne, without 
Dr. C ’s knowledge, procured 
him her Majesty's thanks. 

In the year 1709, Mr. Calamy 
had an honorary degree conferred 
upon him by the Universities of 
Scotland, and as the circumstances 
‘show his great modesty, and 
simplicity of character, we will 
relate the event in his own words. 
“It was a journey of mine into 
N. Britain, that was purely un- 
dertaken for health ait diversion. 
Staying a fortnight at Edin- 
burgh, my iend Mr. Car- 
stairs, a few days before I left that 
city, told me that at a meeting of 
the masters of their college, it he 
been determined that I should not 
go from them without receiving a 
token of their respect man aca- 
demical way. I told him I was 
202 
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‘very thankful (as I had good reason 


for the abundant ciyilities whi 
I had already received, for whic 
I knew not how to make them a 
suitable return. _ He told me they 
had determined to present me 
with a diploma for a Doctorate, 
and my acceptance of it, 
I replied, that if they would give 
me a diploma of a ter of Arts, 
I should not refuse it; but as for 
any thing farther, I earnestly de- 
sired it might be waved; and 
that for this reason, among several 
others mentioned, that it would 
look like affectation and singularity 
in me to accept of the title pro- 
posed, when so many that were 
every way my superiors went with- 
out it, He signified in return, that 
he found it was designed by other 
academies in N. Britain, when I 
made them a visit, to express their 
iene in that way, and that 
of Edinburgh were willing 
and desirous to be the first; that 
TI could hardly es it at other 
places ; that they should take it 
as an affront if I refused. their 
ar and that ie method 
they had agreed on would prevent 
any charge of affectation oan sin- 
pis Sig for that they would 
send a diploma for a doctor's de- 
ree to Mr. Daniel Williams, and 
r. Joshua Oldfield. As things 
stood, my. refusing ~ the offer 
would have been counted a great 
piece of rudeness, and so I sub- 
mitted. _ And it was the same af- 
gares at Glasgow.” The same 
¢ was also conferred on him 
at. Aberdeen. 
"The following circumstance is 
said to have occurred during the 
Doetor’s tour in Scotland. ‘ Be- 
ing desired . to h in cne 
of the churches there, several 
women brought their children, as 
usual, to be baptized. When he 
offered to take the first of these 
infants in his arms, which it seems 
was not then customary in that 
country, the mother drew back. 
On, offering the same to the rest, 


they drew back likewise. The 
Doctor not knowing what to make 
of this, inquired the reason, upon 
which, finding that he was an 
English -minister, they told him, 
‘they supposed he was going to 
sign their bairns with the sign of 
the cross.’ "Wilson's Dissenting 
Churches, Vol. 4, p. 80. ' Dissen- 
ter's Magazine, 1794. p. 57. 

In 1715, Dr. Calamy was ap- 
pointed one of the executors to 
the will. of the celebrated Dr. 
Daniel Williams, and this trust he 

rformed with much_ fidelity, 
ies the principal management 
in the ultimate arrangement of the 
property, and in the purchasing 
and regulating the situation chosen 
for the valuable library in Red 
Cross Street. 

In the year 1718, during the 
warm disputes concerning the 
Trinity, which caused the meeting 
of the Dissenting ministers at 
Salter’s Hall, in the year. fol- 
lowing, Dr, C did not 
espouse the cause of either party, 
on account of their mutual intem- 
perance ; though in his judgment 
he was decidedly pposed to the 
Arian heresy, and published a 
work on that subject, which pro- 
cured for him the thanks of se- 
veral dignitaries and bishops of 
the Establishment, and a gratuity 
of fifty pounds from George the 
First, to whom it was dedicated 
and presented by the author. 

He died June 3; 1732, in the 
sixtieth year of his age; havi 
been twice married, oe oalae 
six children. Mr. Daniel Mayo 
preached his funeral sermon on 
2 Cor. iv. 7, from which the fol. 
lowing character of Dr. Calamy is 
extracted. ‘Though in his child- 
hood he was apprehended to be 
of a weakly constitution of body, 
being subject to frequent returns 
of fevers and agues, yet that was 
(by the blessing of God) after- 
wards firm and strong, otherwise 
he could not have gone through 
somuch study, which is a weariness 
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to the flesh, and so much. other 
labour and service as he performed, 
nor have endured so much and so 
long. these indispositions which at 
length removed him out of this 
world. 

“ He had a clear head, a strong 
memory, ; and sound , judgment, 
and by hard study arrived to a 
considerable degree in the most 
useful learning ; he was all his 
days indefatigable in study and 
labour; God had blessed him with 
a pious disposition from his child- 
hood, and he’ Was thankful for the 
benefit of a religious education ; 
at the age of sixteen, by the advice 
of histutor, he received the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“He had aregard to piety towards 
God, and a great value for revealed 
religion, believing in and being 
thankful for the way of life and 
salvation by Jesus Christ, de- 
clared in the Gospel; at the 
same time many moral virtues 
shined brightly in him before 
those who knew him; in him we 
might see a good example of filial 
duty in the constant respect and 
kindness: he showed to his mother 
as long as she lived, (his father 
dying when he’ was young,) and 
of conjugal love and parental ten- 
derness and care. ‘He was candid 
and. generous in his temper, of a 
public spirit, a great lover and 
promoter of peace, and of uni- 
versal benevolence. 

* He thought truth and peace 
to'appear best when joined  toge- 
ther; and though a dissenter 
from the Established Church in 
judgment, and upon principle, 
after the most mutual deliberation, 
yet. he was of a catholic spirit, 
without narrowness, bitterness, 
wrath, clamour, and evil speaking, 
and other such like fruits of the 
flesh ; he was a kind and faithful 
friend, ready to do all good offices, 
and in particular would give mild 
and seasonable reproofs as there 
was occasion. He was glad of 
any opportunity to help the poor 
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and the distressed, and was by 
many assisted to do this in a de- 
gree, which otherwise he would 
not have been able; .he was: sen- 
sibly touched with thé great hard- 
ships of many of his brethren in 
the country, and their widows and 
orphans; and no man showed a 
greater regard and kindness to 
young ministers and students in 
divinity, . 

“ He was a judicious and well. 
studied divine, a very serious, 
practical, and acceptable preacher. 
He had the art of managing a 
controversy well, but would never 
engage in disputes of a trivial na- 
ture, or of mere speculation: his 
first care was about that part of 
Christ’s flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made him an 
overseer, but had the concerns of 
many other churches often upon 
his heart and hands. 

* God blessed his labours with 
good success in several remarkable 
instances. 

“‘ Though his last illness was of 
long continuance, attended with 
threatening circumstances, yet (as 
is very common in such cases) he 
did not apprehend his death to be 
so near as indeed it was; however 
(as he told me), Goi had given 
him considerable time to prepare 
for death, and he trusted he was 
ready. . There was a constant 
calmness and easiness on his mind 
with respect to another world, a 
firm faith in the gospel method of 
salvation, and good hope. through 
grace; he was ever inclined to 
thankfulness, without distrust. or 
complaint, and comforted several 
in distress, that came to visit him 
in his confinement., A, few days 
before his death he plainly appre- 
hended that his end was near, and 
did in a particular manner pray 
for a blessing on his wife and chil+ 
dren that were about him, and 
then took his leave of them, and. 
hardly ever had the use of ‘his 
reason afterwards.” 

There was something remark- 
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able in the last sermon he had ever 
permission to preach in his Master’s 
cause, for being on the eve of a 
departure for Bath on the renew- 
ing of his health, having taken 
notes, that “ for nigh twenty-nine 
years, he had been preaching the 
Gospel here at Westminster, and 
could with safety take up St. 
Paul’s words, and say as he, Acts 
xx. 27, ‘I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of 
God; he added, “ Were I as- 
sured that this was the last sermon 
I should ever preach to you, I 
know not any better subject I 
could fasten on, than Romans 
xvi. 24. ‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus ‘Christ be with you all. 
Amen.’” 

In his doctrinal opinions, Dr. 
Calamy appears to have been a 
moderate Calvinist, equally dis- 
tant from Arminian pride and 
Antinomian licentiousness ; and 
sided on the controverted points 
with Howe, Dr. Williams, Bates, 
Alsop, Quick, and the greater part 
of his contemporaneous dissenting 
brethren. 

Dr. Calamy’s style may be con- 
sidered a model of chasteness ; it is 
at once easy and elegant: strength 
of diction, without a superfluity of 
epithet, an accurate medium be- 
tween the terseness and quaint 
figure of the puritan age, and the 
cold and insipid diction of the 
succeeding times. There is occa- 
sionally a vein of irony that diverts 
the imagination ; but in pathos and 
unaffected simplicity he is almost 
unrivalled. His account of the 
ej ministers has merited for 
him thetriumph of li renown, 
whether we consider labour 
of gathering the materials, or the 
pe Ahem majesty of the struc- 
ture has reared with them. 
With a happy art he has so 
accurately displayed his subject, 
that we even cease for a moment 
to think we are reading of those 
worthies, but consider them as 
embodied to our view, and while 


we are tracing in our imaginations 
the sufferings of these confessors, 
that counted not their lives dear 
to them, so that they might finish 
their course with joy, we are con- 
strained to exclaim, ‘“ May I die 
the death of the righteous, and 
may my last end be like his.” 


DR. GALAMY 'S WORKS. 


- Funeral Sermon fer Mr. Stevens. 
4to. 1694. 
. Discourse on VowS. 8vo. 1694, re- 
printed 1704. 
Funeral Sermon on Mrs. Williams, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Williams. 1698. 
. Sermon to the Reformation of Man- 
ners Society. 12mo. 1699. 
Divine Mercy Exalted. 1702. 
Defence of Noneénformity. Part I. 
8vo. 1703. 
. Ditto, Part IL. 8vo. 1704. 
. Ditto, Part Ill. 8yo. 1705. 
. Caveatagainst New Prophets. 1707-8. 
. Funeral Sermon on Mr. Sylvester. 
1707-8. . 
. Funeral Sermon on Mrs. Lewis. 
1707-8. 
12. Funeral Sermdén on Mr. Watts. 
1707-8. 
13. Sermon at Salter’s Hall. 1708. 
14, Inspiration of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 1710. 
15. Comfort and Counsel to Protestant 
Dissenters. 1712. ° 
16. Prudence of the Serpent and Inno- 
cence of the Dove. Sermon. 1713, 
17. Obadiah’s Character. 1713. 
18. An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's 
: History. Second Edition. 1713. 
With, 
19. Account of the Ejected and Silenced 
Ministers, 1713. 

20. Seasonableness of Religious Societies. 
Sermon. 1714. : 

21. God’s Concern for his Glory in the 
British Isles. 3. Sermons. 1715. 

22, Principles and Practice of Moderate 
Nonconformists with res to 
Ordination exemplified. on 
and Charge. 8vo. 1716. 

23. Sober Mindedness recommended. 
Sermon, 1717.. 

24. Repeal of the Act against occasional 
Conformity ‘considered. 8vo. 
1717. 

25. Letter to M. A. Deacon Echard. 
8vo. 1718. | 

26. Church and Dissenters compared in 
Persecution. 8vo, 1719. 

27. Discontented Complaints proved 
unreasonable. 1720. / 

28. Charge at Ordination. 1720-21. 

29. Thirteen Sermons on the Trinity. 
1722. 

30. Ministry of Dissenters vindicated. 
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1724. And in 2d edition, a Let- 
ter'to the Author of a Pamphlet, 
&e. &e. &c. 

31. Memoirs of Rev. John Howe, 8vo. 


1724, 

32. Word of God the Young Man’s Best 
Directory. Sermon. 1725. 

33. Charge to Mr. William Hunt. 1725. 
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34, Funeral Sermon for Mr. Sheffield. 
1725-6. 

35. Funeral Sermon for Mr. Bennett. 
1725-6. 

36, Continuation of Ejected and Silenced 
Ministers. 2 vols. 8vo. 1727. 

37. Funeral Sermon for Mr. John Mot- 
tershed. 1728. 


EC 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


a te ah tet tet 


ON MOTIVES IN RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION, 

Tue human mind, when exerted 
rationally and accountably, is im- 
pelled by motives, which, deter- 
mining the will, excite to action, 
Motives alone, it is true, can never 
decide the quality of actions, as 
ood or bad, independently. of 
divine authority ; yet they are of 
the highest moral importance, as 
they may turn to man’s destruc- 
tion what would otherwise pro- 
mote his welfare and felicity ; and 
certainly they determine the grand 
question of sincerity or hypocrisy 
in those who bear the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

In our day and nation, religious 
profession is so increasingly com- 
mon, as in a manner to have be- 
come fashionable. This is not 
altogether a new scene, notwith- 
standing the surprise it occasions 
to many ; the same appesten) pro- 
bably, on an equal, if not superior 
scale, allowing for the difference 
in population, in the days of 
Charles I., and his successor 
CromWell, who each gave a moral 
impulse to the realm. NeaLe 
says, “ Religion was the fushion of 
the age ; the assembly was often 
turned into a house of prayer, and 
hardly a week passed without 
solemn fasting and humiliation in 
several of the churches of London 
and Westminster ; the laws against 
profaneness were carefully exe- 
cuted. Most of the common sol- 
diers were religious and orderly, 
and when released from duty, 
spent their time in prayer and 


religious conferences.” At one 
period, in the reign of Charles II. 
says the same historian, in answer 
to those who branded the general 
religion of that day with the name 
of hypocrisy, ‘‘ one may venture 
to challenge these declaimers to _ 
produce any period of time since 
the Reformation, wherein there 
was less open profaneness and im- 
piety, and more of the spirit as 
well as appearance of religion. 
The lusts of men were laid under 
a visible restraint. Better laws 
were never made against vice, or 
more vigorously executed. Drunk- 
enness, fornication, profane swear- 
ing, and every kind of debauchery, 
were justly deemed infamous, and 
universally discountenanced — a 
bankrupt had a mark of infamy 
upon him that. he could never 
wipe off.” # 

Though such a fashion as the 
above be in the highest degree 
laudable, when the work is really 
in the heart, and though any thing 
of the Gospel infinitely surpasses 
the utmost pretensions of infidelity ; 
surely we should not become pro- 
fessors, for fashion’s sake through 
the mere power of general exam- 
ple. “ Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed on him 2” 
was long since a question with 
such as dared not to follow Christ 
on principles unshackled by hu- 
man influence. Supposing Great 
Britain suddenly and unexpectedly 
metamorphosed into a Popish, or 





* History of the Puritans, edited by 
Mr. Parsons. Vol, 2d, p. 114, 153, 476, 
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an infidel kingdom, such religion- 
ists would run great hazard of 
being carried away with the 
stream, to perish in the deluge. 
It is the unavoidable tendency 
and consequence of all established 
religions, to lead by example, or 
‘by power, rather than ‘principle, 
when they have gradually acquired 
such an ascendancy, as to give a 
moral character and aspect to 
whole empires. 

If ‘national example be thus 
operative, much more may reli- 
gious profession be expected to 
résult sometimes from the delight- 
ful associations of private friend- 
ship, and the allurements of social 
conniexions at large. Courtesy, 
and the laws of highly cultivated 
society; forbid that a man should 
not go with his friend “to the 
house of God in company,” espe- 
cially if, at the time, there be 
some’ unustial attraction; and a 
wish to oblige, or to avoid offence, 
has. brought many within the visi- 
ble ‘chureh. Literary characters, 
mechanics, commercial-men, and 

in common life, often 
think ‘and act alike in religion, 
through the mere power of asso- 
ciation ; and it is owing to this, 
amorg many more important 
causes, that in great manufactur- 
ing districts, the Gospel meets 
with gerieral acceptance, for aniidst 
a large intimate connexion, follow- 
ing the same worldly pursuits, it 
is difficult to stand alone, even in 
the cause of iniquity, and ‘a dis- 
belief of the truth. 

The ties of filial affection bind 
many to a religious’ profession. 
Where parents have long laboured 
and prayed for their unconverted 
offspring’; whete their exhorta- 
tions have been foreible and in- 
cessant ; where they have “ ira- 
vailed in birth till Christ was formed 
in them ;” children must feel this 
influence,’ atid if ‘vice have’ not 
awfully hardened their heart, they 
must act accordingly. Many 
yield implicit obedience, and from 
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a desire to please, as also from 
filial reverence, will not dare to 
vex a religious parent by open 
neglect of duty. . This should 
greatly encourage the work of 
family religion ; at the same time, 
let parents carefully watch the 

ion of their chil- 
dren, lest it should result from 
mere ‘moral suasion, combined 
with a parental authority, ex- 
erted without suspicion of its 
becoming an exclusive or ruling 
motive. 

“The form of godliness” has 
frequently, I fear, been assumed 
from a love for distinction, and 
the impulse of vain ambition. 
These were the Alpha and Omega 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and of Simon Magus; and in 
more modern ages, the founders 
of many ephemeral religions have 
been stimulated by an expectation 
of public notice and applause. 
From whatever cause arising, it is 
not now as in “ days of yore,” 
that a profession of religion meets 
with the general scorn of mankind, 
rejecting it as “the off-stouring 
of all things.” It places persons 
on an eminence, pointing them 
out to the eye.of Shesrvation; and 
as ambition often becomes a mas- 
ter-passion, no wonder that many 
should feel “ the burning fever of 
renown,” and assume, frorn a Jove 
of distinction, that which, above 
all things, should promote humi- 
lity and self-abasement. 

In all commercial’ hatians, a 
man’s ‘self-interest and worldly 
prosperity have ever been consi- 
dered, by unsanctified minds, as 
their summum bonum. © Their in- 
fluerice is incalculable, nothin 
being left untried to accomplis 
these sordid ends. The power of 
commercial, maxims, manners, 
licy, and managenient in religion 
is too glaring not to be see and 
felt. Owing to these, and’ simi- 
lar influences, many conduct their 
Christianity on the very principlés 
of commerce, exhibiting the acute- 
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ness, craft, and m of a king. 
dom of this ml i ~ 

There is some reason to suspect 
that, in the present age, the fre- 
quent sacrifice of principle to in- 
ferior considerations, is the natural 
effect of a well-intended, but inju- 
dicious excitement of mental feel- 
ing, by means which threaten to 
become a substitute for divine 
operations upon the conscience. 
From our Lord's prayer for his 
disciples, —‘“ Sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth,” we 
learn with precision; what are the 
grand springs of “ pure and un- 
defiled religion,” viz. the agency 
of the Holy Spirit by the influ- 
ence of truth. Without mental 
illumination, prodactive of holy 
principles, no religion can be ge- 
nuine, profitable, and permanent ; 
and such is the force of divine 
truth, that, in its simplest form, 
when blessed by God, its energies 
are omnipotent. No artificial 
stimulants, whatever excitement 
they may produce, can really in- 
crease its native power, though 
their effects are often mistaken for 
those of the truth itself. God for- 
bid that we should discourage 
any justifiable means of alluring 
souls to Christ; but let it be re- 
membered that truth, when pro- 
perly exhibited, and blessed of 
God, can and will make its own 
way, and that, without its influ- 
ence, religion is only “.as the 
sounding brass, and tinkling cym- 
bal.” Let us beware then of sa- 
crificing principle to interest, fame, 
or any other consideration, lest we 
become accomplices in substitut- 
ing the form of religion for its 
power. How weak, inconsistent, 
and impious is the attempt, to 
render a cause in which all the 
glorious perfections of Deity are 
combined, displayed, and exerted, 
subservient to the low designs 
of mercenary selfishness! Thus 
legislators have made religion 
a state engine to accomplish 
political purposes; and it is 
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this which has produced such 
boundless mischiefs in national 
hierarchies, and exposed all esta- 
blishments to the ridicule and 
opposition of infidels, which even 
e strong arm of power cannot 
suppress. To follow, though at a 
distance, such examples, is to for- 
sake the pure principles of dissent, 
and the grand basis of the Refor- 
mation. Religion is a concern of 
such infinite moment, that to pro- 
fess it on any other principles 
than those of conscience and dis- 
interested regard to divine autho- 
rity, is to degrade and vilify what 
is most holy, by opening the 
mouths of its enemies to blas- 
pheme;—such conduct is the 
surest way to encourage and swell 
the ranks of infidelity. Those who 
prostitute religion to selfish ends, 
can never become ornaments to 
the Gospel of Christ, but are 
* clouds without water, carried 
about of winds ; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots ; 
raging waves of the sea, foaming 
out their own shame; wanderin 
stars.” The flimsy veil, which 
covers their dark and unhallowed 
designs, though woven with con- 
summate dexterity, cannot long 
hide the guilty secrets of their 
breast ; which, when once known, 
will expose them to the disesteem 
of good men, and finally sink their 
religious names in oblivion. 


mee euseeotss 


PLAGIARISMS. 
(To the Editors.) 


In my last, I pointed your readers 
to a few instances of plagiarism, 
which, however flagrant in them- 
selves, yet, being of common occur- 
rence, and amounting only to the 
transfer of a few gems from the 
recesses in which their lustre may 
have been unheeded, to situations 
where, doubtless, according to the 
wearer's anticipation, they would 
sparkle and command the admira- 
2P 
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tion of posterity, may seem to be 
pardonable at least, if not to aspire 
to a higher claim. Two of the 
facts I shall now bring forward are 
of a bolder and more adventurous 
flight, though the renown of com- 
plete originality can scarcely be 
awarded them; for Gwyuim, of 
heraldic notoriety, and Graunr, of 
political economy fame, had prac- 
tised the same mancuvre before, 
the first by substituting his name 
for that of Dean Barxnaw, in the 
title page to the work on “ Heral- 
dry ;” the second, by omitting to 
mention, that Sir Wituram Petty 
was the real author of the “ Ob- 
servations on the Bills of Mor- 
tality.” The facts I have now to 
mention have all the dishonesty, 
though none of the adroitness, of 
those to which I have alluded. 
Among the publications of 1684, 
Was an octavo volume, entitled 
“ Anglorum Speculum,” professedly 
written by G. S.; in the preface 
to which volume the pretended 
author very modestly informs the 
re that “ Dr. Fux1en, in his 
ge history in folio, (alluding to 
his “* Worthies,”) did go a great way 
in this matter.” Perhaps we are 
to understand by this acknowledg- 
ment, though no such information 
‘ is conveyed, that G: S. is in some 
degree indebted to Dr. Furier 
for the contents of his publication. 
We certainly ought to feel exceed- 
ingly obliged to G. S. for the valu- 
able information, that Dr. Fuller 
did write a book entitled “‘ The 
Worthies,” &c., and that he did go 
a great way in this matter; G, S. 
has, however, omitted to tell us, 
that all his volume, with a very few 
trifling exceptions, is taken verba- 
tim from that work. Nor is this 
all; G. S. has executed his task 
in so bungling a manner, that he 
has left untouched those remarks 
of Futter, which, being facts of 
oo history, and related in the 
rst person, are only applicable to 
him, and which show at once the 


unskilfulness, as well as the dis- 
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honesty of this~purloiner. . We 
shall subjoin, by way of specimen, 
some part of his account of Satt- 
mans, the supralapsarian divine. 
“ Jo. Sactmarsn, of an ancient 
but decayed family. He wrote 
against my sermon of Reformation, 
tasking me for many points of 
therein. I defended my- 
self in a book called Truth Main- 
tained, to which he answered not, 
being informed I was dead at 
Exeter.” p. 903. It is evident, 
that these words can only be ap- 
plicable to Fuxter, and his known 
controversy with Sarrmarsu. It 
would be useless to particularize, 
where the whole volume is an in- 
stance. Any one acquainted with 
Fuller’s style, particularly with his 
unceasing puns, will immediately 
detect the imposture, and know 
the offspring by its likeness to its 
father. This volume is considered 
a great rarity among the London 
booksellers, and is marked at a 
high price in their catalogues. It 
is quoted as authority by some 
respectable biographies. 

During the period of the Com- 
monwealth, there was published a 
small piece, entitled, “‘ The whole 
Duty of a Christian,” &c. &c. 
The copy which I possess is the 
third edition, 8vo. 1661, and pro- 
fesses to be written by R. Y. of 
Roxrweill, in Essex. From other 
copies I learn, that this person 
was Ricwarp Younes, and that 
under that name, with the addi- 
tional cognomen Florilegus, he 
me ae many practical and po- 
emical pieces in that age. He 
appears from his writings, for I 
know of no particular account of 
him, to have been a layman of 
puritan principles, and after the 
ejection to have identified himself 
with the nonconformists. Though 
the little work to which I have 
made a particular reference cannot 
boast of any very original thonghts, 
or of a style of writing peculiarly 
polished, yet it certainly possesses 
beauties far above the average rate 
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of books of practical divinity, and 
may be justly considered as an ex- 
cellent compendium of Christian 
duties. A similar opinion seems 
to have existed in the commence- 
ment of the next century to that 
in which Ricnarp Younce lived; 
a layman, and above all a lay Dis- 
senter, must not be supposed the 
author of so good a treatise. In 
1703, came forth under the pom- 
pous initials of A. H—. D.D., a 
piece, entitled “‘ The whole Con- 
cern of a Christian,” &c. 12mo. 
which, if your readers will com- 
pare with the work I have men- 
tioned, they will find to be the 
same, word for word, with the ad- 
dition only of a new preface; and 
theabove-mentionedinitials, A. H. 
1 suppose, are intended for An- 
THONY Horneck, a celebrated 
Episcopalian divine of that day, 
and author of several religious 
pieces. D. D. sufficiently denotes 
the intention to rescue the piece 
from the pale of dissent, as there 
was no ejected Doctor of Divinity 
of those initials, and none of the 
new race of dissenting divines, 
had at that time received diplomas 
from Scotland. Anthony Horneck 
was besides a selling name. I am 
far from thinking that Dr. Horneck 
himself was engaged in this nefa- 
rious business, if, indeed, the ini- 
tials were really intended to signify 
his name, and have only brought 
the fact forward, that the work 
may henceforth be restored to its 
real author. 

I have in my possession a manu- 
script copy of a work, entitled 
** The Character of a Christian, in 
Paradoxes and seeming Contradic- 
tions,” by Hersert Patmen, a 
celebrated puritan divine. In the 

reface to the work are the fol- 
ue words. ‘ Some few years 
since these paradoxes were repub- 
lished by a dissenting minister, 
who very piously imposed them 
upon the world for the great Lord 
Bacon’s. This same good man 
kept his flock watching and pray- 
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ing all night, expecting the third 
earthquake, which a poor fanatic 
Life-guard-man foretold would 
happen.” I once saw Herpsrt. 
Patmer’s “ Paradoxes” in print, 
but neglected to compare them 
with this manuscript. Can any 
of your correspondents inform me, 
whether the circumstance alleged 
above be true, and if so, to whom 
it refers? I possess a copy of 
Ratpu Jennino’s “ Orthodox Pa- 
radoxes,” 8vo. 1657, which, though 
they bear a very striking re- 
semblance to HERBERT PaLMER’s, 
and in fact, in many instances, are 
the same, yet, as they make no 
profession of being written by 
Lord Bacon, I am induced to be- 
lieve are not those to which the 
manuscript refers. 

Perhaps you will allow me here 
to ask your intelligent readers one 
or two queries, Did the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, “ever sub- 
scribe himself, in any of his pro- 
ductions, Danie, De For? Itis 
well known that his real name 
was Daniet For, and under the 
initials D. ¥., are most or all of 
his earlier productions published. 
I know several very ingenious 


_persons have endeavoured to ac- 


count for his taking the prefix Dr 
to his name, from his hatred to the 
English nation ; they assert that 
he ever endeavoured to copy the 
French manners, rather than those 
of his native country, and they 
have supposed thiat his ‘‘ True-born 
Englishman” is a sufficient proof 
of this predilection for foreigners. 
It is certain that in many contem- 
porary publications he was sati- 
rized as a French Huguenot, I 
am almost inclined to doubt that 
he ever did sign his name with the 
prefix, or if he did, I should think 
it did not originate with him, but 
that his contemporaries, observing 
his pieces generally signed with 
the initials D. F. as his “ Essay on” 
Projects,” and most of his smaller 
tracts, and they being ignorant of 
his first name, were so accustomed 
2P2 
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to write and call him D. Foe, that 
eventually what was at first in- 
tended only as the initial of his 
first name, became to be under- 
stood as the prefix of his family 
name, and that if he ever did ac- 
tually use the prefix, it was be- 
cause he became generally known 
by it. In many of his opponents’ 
tracts he is styled D. F. or D. Foe. 
I only propose this as a conjecture, 
and should be happy to see my 
opinion confuted, if it be ground- 
less, 

I should be much obliged by 
being informed of the name of the 
author of “ Reflexions on Marriage, 
and the Poetick Discipline,” 12mo. 
1673. It is asserted in the pre- 
face to be by the author of “ The 
Remarques on the Town.” 
Oviniea Insula. 
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ON SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE 
WITH GOD. 

Peruaps there is not, in the whole 
range of religious truth, a topic 
which, when contemplated, excites 
more widely different feelings in 
the minds of two distinct and op- 
posite classes.of individuals, than 
that which now presents itself for 
our discussion. To the one class 
there is no subject to which the 
judicious instructor of religion 
could more readily, or more ac- 
ceptably lead the attention, and to 
the other there is none which 
would be more uninviting. 

Nor are we at any loss to ac- 
count for this fact. The reason is 
found in the nature of the subject 
itself. Many of the doctrines of 
Scripture involve in them much of 
speculative interest. As intellec- 
tual truth they commend them- 
selves to the attention of the 
curious and inquisitive mind. 
But this subject is an experi- 
mental one, and it supplies in- 
terest only as it is feelingly 
_ studied and understood. As a 
speculative topic it is both difficult 
and barren, and by the merely in- 
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tellectual inquirer after truth, it 
is speedily dismissed as void of 
interest. 

In pursuing our inquiries on a 
subject thus oppositely contem- 
plated, we think it important to 
keep in view the two classes of 
characters rendered so distinct by 
the diversity of their sentiments 
and feelings in reference to the 
subject ; and while, to the one 
class, we shall be concerned to 
present it as a scriptural truth, 
and to press its paramount in- 
terest, whether they regard it as 
such or not ; to the other class we 
shall study to offer such remarks 
as may be calculated to render 
more clear their conceptions, and 
to strengthen their regards in re- 
ference to a doctrine which they 
already know, and feel, and love. 

It is very evident that the writers 
of inspired truth felt, in all its 
force, the difficulty which neces- 
sarily belongs to the nature of 
their communication, namely, that 
of bringing down to the compre- 
hension of the human mind the 
peculiar, and often sublime, doc- 
trines of inspiration; every thing 
connected with the nature and at- 
tributes of the Divine Being, and 
the relafion in which he stands to 
mankind, must necessarily involve 
in it much that is “ hard to be un- 
derstood.” The terms which are 
employed, are likely, unless some 
care is taken, to lead us to mis- 
conceptions of the truth, from the 
disposition which there is in us 
to apply those terms, in their ordi- 
nary form, to the subject which 
they are intended to explain, when 
it is obvious that the purpose to 
which they are applied, demands 
of them a refined and spiritual 
modification. The terms “ com- 
munion and fellowship,” as gene- 
rally employed, are easily under- 
stood. They signify common pos- 
session. The tradesman has com- 
munion or fellowship with his 
— in the trade, inasmuch as 

shares with him the engage- 
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ments and result of his calling. 
An individual has fellowship with 
his friend when he enjoys the in- 
terchanges of thought, and has a 
sympathy with his sentiments and 
feelings. 

Now this last definition may be 
legitimately applied to the subject 
under consideration. By fellow- 
ship with God, we understand a 
sympathy with the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, a participation 
in the moral qualities of the 
divine mind. It is the prero- 
gative of the Holy Spirit to re- 
store to the soul, by his own 

eculiar workmanship, the lost 
image of its Maker. Those moral 
characteristics which belong to the 
divine nature, are communicated, 
a sympathy is produced, a com- 
placency and delight in his moral 
attributes is felt, a willing and de- 
lightful surrender of all the facul- 
ties of the soul is experienced, 
and in return, a consciousness of 
reciprocal approbation is enjoyed. 
Hence arises, naturally and in- 
stinctively, the exercise of prayer, 
as the best medium of intercourse. 
The sentiments and feelings of the 
rer mind, which are strictly in 

armony with those of the divine 
mind, are poured forth in fervent 
aspiration ; and in proportion to 
the strength and prosperity of the 
holy principle implanted, in pro- 
portion to thedegree of conformity 
to the divine image, will be the 
warmth of its prayers, and the 
closeness of its intercourse. 

To the unsanctified heart, to 
those whose minds have never 
been under the discipline of sacred 
truth, and the transforming in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, we do 
not wonder that a state of mind 
like this appears novel, mystical, 
and fanciful; but we can suc- 
cessfully appeal to the history of 
every renewed mind, for proofs 
of its existence and its value. 
Here, under the purifying influ- 
ences of the sacred Spirit, the soul 
has been roused-to the best exer- 
cise of its moral faculties ; sensible 
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objects and earthly associations 
have sunk to their legitimate 
level ; the great object of supreme 
regard, and the eternal source of 
exalted felicity, has fixed its con- 
templations, and a holy-reverence, 
a rapturous admiration, and an 
ardent love, have raised the soul 
to heaven, and have supplied a 
large measure of that exalted fe- 
licity for which it was created, to 
which it ardently aspires, and to- 
wards which it is rapidly advan- 
cing. 

Every view which we take of 
man, either of his nature or cir- 
cumstances, abundantly proves 
that a state and character of mind 
like this, involves in it his highest 
interests. In the enjoyment of 
communion with his God, is found 
his most exalted felicity, and in 
the loss of that privilege he finds 
the consummation of his misery. 

This proposition is proved from 
the natural constitution of the 
human mind. When God created 
man he made him in the likeness 
of his own image, that is, he in- 
vested him with the moral attri- 
butes of his own nature ; and in 
the possession of these moral qua- 
lities, he was fitted’ to realize the 
same moral enjoyments. He was 
made like to God, and was thus 
formed for constant intercourse 
with him ; and in that intercourse 
to experience felicity, different only 
in degree from that which was in- 
herent in the divine nature. Man, 
however, by his fall has deranged 
his moral constitution, induced 
different tendencies of mind and 
of heart, and consequently has 
defeated the great designs of his 
existence, failed of the ends for 
which his moral constitution was 
adapted, and the result must ne- 
cessarily be that which exists in 
fact; that in proportion to the 
extent of his apostacy, will be his 
distance from happiness. The 
present connexion of his imma- 
terial substance with that which is 
material, the sympathy it feels 
with its animal passions, and the 
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‘ participation it has with sensible 
pleasures, will, while that con- 
nexion lasts, afford it a circum- 
scribed and inferior range for its 
activity, and supply it with unsa- 
tisfactory and debasing enjoyment ; 
but that connexion has only to 
terminate in order to suspend for 
ever its gratifications, and to con- 
summate its misery. An utter 
separation from all its earthly and 
grovelling delights, a conscious 
unfitness for moral enjoyment, a 
distinct recognition of its original 
destiny, an appalling view of its 
present. degradation, and a certain 
conviction of eternal obnoxious- 
ness to its God, will all conspire 
to fix it in the unfathomable depths 
of darkness and despair. 

The statement which we have 
advanced, receives additional proof 
from the history of man, under 
every circumstance of his exist- 


ence. 

Oh that I knew where I might 
Jind him—is not more the afflicting 
language of the enlightened, but 
disconsolately penitent mind, than 
it is that of conscious ignorance 
and baffled inquiry. Some of the 
most persevering and painful ef- 
forts, which have been made by 
the human mind, in order to gain 
some knowledge of its moral con- 
dition, have received their impetus 
from its restless desire to secure 
superior intercourse. Every fresh 
' discovery which was made of the 
nature and attributes of the human 
soul, convinced the intelligent 
heathen that it was originally 
formed for. nobler employments, 
and more elevated intercourse 
than it already enjoyed. Those 
who were the most virtuously in- 
clined, whose standard of moral 
excellence has been the most ele- 
vated, and who have most revered 
the dictates of conscience, have 
ever been the most sensible of the 
void, and the most anxious to 
supply it. 

The character, as well as the 
number of heathen deities, most 
clearly proves that a more elevated 
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intercourse than that which existed 
among themselves was desired. 
Their gods were creatures of their 
own imaginations ; and what were 
they, and why were they thus 
formed? Immortality and Om- 
nipotence excepted, they were 
beings “‘allogether like unto them- 
selves ;” invested with the same 
moral attributes, possessing the 
same passions, liable to the same 
changes, and chargeable with the 
same imperfections. Sympathy 
with their deities was necessary, 
in order to meet their desires for 
intercourse. 

And if weturn from the heathen 
to the Christian world, we shall 
still recognise, in the history of 
man, the same truth. “ Without 
God, and without hope in_ the 
world” is the condition of thou- 
sands, and in every case, it isa 
condition of wretchedness ; all the 
restlessness, and all the dissatis- 


faction, which the worldling 
knows has its origin here. It is 
absence from God, it is the 


lack of communion with his 
Maker, that forms the “ aching 
void which the world can never 
fill.” God never intended that 
man should be happy without 
Him; separated from Him, he 
must wander forlorn and unblest 
** poor, and blind, and naked.” 

But the fact is more strongly 
marked in the history of the 
Christian character. Here, under 
the gracious operations of the 
Holy Spirit, the moral character 
is raised to its highest standard. 
Here are found the most enlight- 
ened views of the Divine cha- 
racter. The loveliness of that 
character attracts a mind in which, 
by the workmanship of the divine 
agent, his moral image has been 
impressed, and awakens a delight- 
ful sympathy of complacency and 
joy; and, as the believer's best 
feelings will abundantly testify, 
the highest happiness he knows 
is “communion with his God, 
and fellowship with the Father of 
his Spirit.” 
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To the piously enlightened mind 
we trust the view we have taken 
of. the subject may appear correct 


and interesting. _We have, how- 
ever, hinted at another and oppo- 
site class of characters, who enter- 
tain different views respecting it, 
who consider it as involving a 
mystery which, in their opinion, 
identifies it rather with fanaticism 
than sound judgment or correct 
feeling. A careful view of the 
subject, as well as the express de- 
clarations of Scripture in refer- 
ence to it, convinces us, and we 
would, if possible, convince them, 
that the incongeniality they feel 
with the subject, must be traced 
to something lamentably defective 
in their habits of thought and 
feeling in reference to it. We 
are led, therefore, to some remarks 
on the state and disposition of 
mind which are necessary to the 
enjoyment of this spiritual inter- 
course. 

lst. A real complacency and 
delight in the Divine character is 


necessary. 

“ They do not like to retain God 
in their knowledge,” is a description 
of character which, we fear, applies 
to a very considerable portion of 
mankind, How many are there, 


- whose conduct and whose profes- 


sions prove, that a character far 
from congenial with the Divine 
character belongs to them. Dis- 
positions and feelings, such as God 
cannot approve, are formed and 
cherished, and every thing that 
God is not, rather than what he is, 
appears in their lives. “ How can 
two walk together except they be 
agreed?” is an interrogation which 
puts for ever to rest the inquiry, 
whether such individuals hold 
communion with God. We are not 
ignorant that in the creed of some 
of these very characters, we find 
many elevated sentiments in refer- 
ence to the nature and character of 
the Deity, and that it abounds with 
lofty professions of love of his 
moral excellence ; and loth as we 
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are to suspect, much less openl 
to rma the honesty lan 
man’s sentiments, we cannot help 
fearing that there is, in these 
professions, much that is spu- 
rious if not disingenuous. When 
we see those very individuals uni- 
formly worldly in their thoughts, 
unsanctified in their lives, among 
the first to cavil at the humbling 
doctrines of revelation, and among 
the last to give a cordial reception, 
and to yield a virtuous obedience 
to its precepts, we cannot, in the 
full exercise of charity, but doubt 
that their views are but specula- 
tive, their feelings but sentimen- 
tal, and that, in heart, they are 
still “lovers of sin, rather than 
lovers of God.” The sacred Scrip- 
tures declare, that the moral image 
of God, which was originally im- 
pressed on man, is lost—that no- 
thing short of the immediate ope- 
ration of his own Spirit is able to 
restore that likeness—that, in or- 
der to open a way for the legiti- 
mate exercise of this power, a 
mighty and expensive scheme has 
been devised and executed—and 
that it is only through the me- 
dium of this scheme, that the 
blessing can be secured. 2. In 
order to communion with God, 
there must be a distinct recogni- 
tion, and a cordial reception of the 
terms on which this privilege is 
granted. 

‘© Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord?” This is an inquiry 
which a contemplation of the cha- 
racter of God, as contrasted with 
that of sinful man, presses pain- 
fully on the mind, and to which 
no satisfactory answer has ever 
been given, save in the scheme of 
pardon by Christ Jesus. The 
costly rites, the sanguinary offer- 
ings, and the cruel self-inflicted 

enalties of human systems of re- 
fizion, all tell, that there was a 
fearful consciousness of separation, 
and that the way to reconciliation 
was deemed laborious and painful. 
How can God sustain, at the same 
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time, the character of a moral 
Governor, and that of an indulgent 
Father? How can he be at once 
the Holy and the merciful God ? 
This is a difficulty for which*no 
human scheme has ever satisfac- 
torily provided. But revelation 
meets the question at once, God 
“hath set forth his Son to be the 
propitiation for the remission of sins 
that are i. through the for- 
bearance of God; to declare his 
righteousness, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus. God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whomsoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Now 
the first impression, we should 
imagine, that an unprejudiced 
mind would receive from such 
language as this would be, that 
this, the revealed medium of par- 
don, must be distinctly recognized 
and cordially approved by the 
sinner, before any thing like com- 
munion with God could be en- 
joyed. It will be admitted, that 
in order to intercourse with God 
there must be a confidence of Di- 
vine acceptance. Now, how can 
this confidence be felt, unless there 
be a recognition of the terms on 
which this acceptance is granted ? 
We appeal to the feelings of the 
pious mind for the justness of this 
inquiry. Are there not times 
when the mind is disposed to de- 
spond and mistrust—when a con- 
sciousness of its numerous depar- 
tures from Christian virtue over- 
whelms it with shame and remorse 
—when it takes a distinct and 
appalling view of its own defec- 
tiveness—when it feels its pollu- 
tion, and dreads to meet, even at 
a throne of grace, a spotless God ? 
At these seasons, whence, we ask, 
are to be derived the motives to 
the hope and confidence, which 
are necessary to communion with 
God, if that pledge of divine par- 
don, and acceptance, which is given 
in the sacrifice of Christ, is not re- 
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cognized ? if this consideration is 
not present to the mind, that the 
mighty cost at which our pardon 
was secured affords a pledge of 
the Divine mercy, too unequivocal 
to be mistaken, and too expressive 
to be mistrusted ? y 

If these statements be deemed 

correct, how painfully must the 
inquiry press itself on the feeling 
mind, in what way can those who 
reject the doctrine of the atone- 
ment have intercourse with God ? 
Where is the scheme which har- 
monizes in their view the attri- 
butes of the Deity—which ena- 
bles them to see how the Divine 
Being, consistently with the per- 
fections of his nature, and the 
character which he sustains as the 
moral Governor of the world, can 
admit the sinner to his favour and 
presence, and consequently sup- 
ply him with motives to confi- 
dence in his approach to the throne 
of his mercy? Remove this doc- 
trine, and, we confess, there is not 
an afticle in our creed that at- 
tempts to meet that question, 
which in every age has perplexed 
the mind and oppressed the con- 
science, “ haw can man be just 
with God?” If the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice be not admitted, 
all that Scripture does is to throw 
a stronger light on the character 
of God and his sinful creatures— 
to exhibit more frightfully the 
contrast—and thus to multiply the 
obstacles in the way of reconcilia- 
tion. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE MINI- 
STERS EJECTED AND SILENCED 
ON AUGUST 24, 1662. 

BY THE REV, JOB ORTON, 
(Concluded from page 237.) 

Burt I will not dwell upon the 

melancholy subject, but proceed 

to mention, 

IV. Some consequences that 
followed their ejectment. 

And here let it be observed, 
that God took care of them and 
their families ina wonderful man- 
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ner. Some of them went abroad, 
others betook themselves to trade 
or farming ; some of them prac- 
tised physic ; many of them were 
very poor, having no estates and 
large families ; but they met with 
great kindness from some who 
approved their principles, and 
from others who pitied their suf- 
ferings.. Some persons of rank 
and, fortune patronized them, A 
very critical inquirer into their 
case, declares, that after the most 
diligent search, he could never 
hear of one that died for want, 
or wasin prison for debt. And 
Mr. Talent, who was one of the 
longest livers of them, used often 
to declare, that the richest of them 
were brought low, and the rest 
into great want and straits; and 
yet, that amidst the fewness and 
poverty of their friends, he who 
feeds the ravens provided for them 
and theirs in a wonderful manner, 
Though they were cut off by 
men, proyidences were instead of 
benefices to them. They lived 
comfortably, being content with a 
little, and died respected and la- 
mented. Most of them went on 
preaching, and thought it their 
duty to do so. They had abili- 
ties for their work, had devoted 
themselves to it, and at their 
ordination, solemnly promised to 
continue, in it amidst tribula- 
tions; they saw no authority 
the civil magistrate had to si- 
lence them, while they were loyal 
subjects, and did nothing incon- 
sistent with the public peace, 
Their services were much needed 
and desired; they thought they 
could not in conscience desert 
their work; and therefore they 
went on in it, as far as the violence 
of the times would permit, and 
God remarkably owned their 
faithful zealous labours. 

. Farther, Many of their people 
adhered to them, and chose to 
suffer with them, rather than not 
enjoy the benefit of their ministry ; 
they saw they were wrongfully 
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rejected ; they had reaped advan- 

by their labours; they 
thought it inhuman to desert. 
them; they locked upon it as a 
duty they owed to Christ and_ to 
them, to bear an open testimony, 
to the injustice of excluding them, 
and to support and countenance 
them all they could. They them- 
selves; could not submit to the 
terms of worship and communion 
which were imposed upon the 
laity, and chose rather to follow 
their ejected ministers, that they 
might do honour to them, and 
especially to Christ and his insti- 
tutions. Farther, 

These noble confessors had great 
esteem in the sight of all impartial 
candid men. Their zeal and cou- 
rage were applauded by their 
Protestant brethren abroad. The 
great Mr. Locke, who was an 
admirable judge of men and prin- 
ciples, calls them worthy, learned, 
pious, orthodox divines, and says, 
that the day when they were cast 
out was fatal to our church and 
Christian religion; and many 
others, since the times have been 
changed, have defended their 
principles and applauded their 
conduct. 

Farther, Their behaviour was 
upon the whole very honourable 
and serviceable to religion ; they 
made a noble stand against impo- 
sitions upon conscience ; and were 
a convincing proof to atheists and 
infidels of the truth and power 
of religion. Had they turned 
with the times, as most of the 
clergy did in former reigns, many 
would have said, there was nothing 
in religion; it was only a thing 
to be talked of in the pulpit, or to 
serve a state design; but as so 
many chose to expose themselves 
and their families to many tem- 
poral evils, rather than conform to 
things imposed, and not agreeable 
to the gospel, it convinced men 
that there was a reality in religion, 
and gave a check to Atheism ; 
the controversy between them and 
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their brethren of the establish- 
ment, contributed to stow the 
absurdity and iniquity of popery, 
and ‘to preverit its increase. Aid 
éticé more, they established an in- 
terest, in opposition to church ty- 
ranny and unscriptural impo- 
sitions, which subsists to this day. 
Bishop Burnet told Mr. Howe, 
that he thought there would be 
no Dissenters after the ejected 
ministers were dead. Mr. Howe 
thought otherwise, as the separa- 
tion did not depend upon men, 
but upon principles; and he 
jadged right. These conscien- 
tious men have been called the 
founders of the dissenting inte- 
rest; and in some measure they 
were so. But the Puritans were 
Dissenters before them; there 


were separate societies in some. 


places before they were ejected, 
consisting of men who were for a 
farther reformation ; and as they 


continued to preach in trouble- 


some times in private, so when 
a toleration was granted, they 
thought themselves warranted to set 
up separate societies ; and as most 
of their own and their followers’ 
objections against conformity’ still 
continue in full force, and’ there 
‘appears no disposition in our go- 
‘vernors to remove them, there 
are many yet left who think it 
‘their duty not to conform, but 
to use the liberty government 
‘grants. 

Thus have I considered, in ‘as 
‘short a compass as I could, the case 
of the ejected ministers. 

Let us then resolitely support 
and adorn that interest for which 
our fathers so bravely suffered. 
It is the cause that makes the 
martyr. We are not to adhere to 
‘their principles ‘because they suf- 
‘ for them, though that is a 
presuniption in their favour; but, 
‘because we have examined and 

toved them, and found them ‘to 
scriptural and right. Their 
principles did not die with them; 
r they are founded on the Word 
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of God; on the sufficiency of | 
Scripture, as a rule of faith, wor- 
ship and practice; the supreme 
authority of Christ as sole law- 
giver and king in his church, and 
the unalienable right of private 


judgment. These will stand the 
test of an impartial inquiry, and 
(as Mr. Locke told Dr. Calamy,) 
while the Dissenters keep close 
to these principles, they will 
justify their separation from any 
established national church, which 
shall assume an authority to im- 
pose things which ought to be 
left indifferent. ‘Let us then stand 
fast in the liberty with which 
Christ by his gospel and provi- 
dence has made us free. The 
fashions, the honours, and the 
riches of the world, are, indeed, on 
the other side, and this makes so 
many forsake us; but these ought 
to be left out of the question, 
where truth, liberty, and consci- 
ence are concerned. How mean 
and scandalous will it be for us to 
be moved from our steadfastness 
by banter or slight discourage- 
ments, when the ejected ministers 
endured such a fight of affliction for 
26 years er. ‘ Remember, 
O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
the generous plan of power de- 
livered down from age to age, by 
your renowned forefathers ; so 
dearly bought, the price of so 
much blood. 'O jet it never perish 
in your hands, but piously trans- 
mit it to your children.” 

But let it be our care not only 
to be possest of their principles, 
but of their temper in pa 
their fidelity, patience, meekness, 
courage, zeal, self-denial, con- 
tempt of the world, and concern 
for the truth and power of religion. 
If we want these, we are ‘only the 
shadows of what they were; if the 
spirit of serious strict piety be lost 
amongst us, the spirit.of prayer, 
of liberty, and of zeal will all go 
after it ; when men lose the power 
of godliness, they will give them. 
selves very little trouble about the 
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form; it is much the same to 
them whether they worship here 
or there, or nowhere ; if we forsake 
the assembling of ourselves toge- 
ther on slight occasions, when 


they would meet at the hazard of 
their substance, their liberty, and 
their lives, what a wretched de- 
clension will this show; they will 
look down, as it were, from their 
celestial abodes, and blush for 
their degenerate sons. In a word, 
let our piety, our strict observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, our integrity, 
meekness, candour, and benevo- 
lence, recommend our principles, 
and preserve our characters ; 
may it be said of our churches as 
it was of the primitive churches— 
then had the churches rest, and 
were edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the 'com- 
forts of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied. Amen. 
oreneseess 
ON ELOQUENCE. | 


GENTLEMEN,—Among the many 
advantages of the epistolary form 
of communication, is to be reck- 
oned the licence—a very im- 
portant one to a desultory man— 
which it concedes, of neglecting 
the regular and compact modes of 
dissertation and composition, and 
of bringing forward our facts, 
corollaries, and conclusions, with- 
out subjecting ourselyes to the 
annoyance of form and system. 
If I were under the necessity of 
parading all the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of Essay writing on 


- the present occasion, I should’feel 


myself miserably at a loss ; but _if 
a few plain, straight forward sug- 
gestions on a subject which has, 
at intervals, Pre we some of my 
thoughts, and much of my reading, 
d be deemed suitable to the 
purposes of your Magazine, they 
are very much at your service. 
A vast deal has been. written 
on the subject of eloquence, and 
wery little to the purpose. Defi. 
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nitions—an article of literary mer- 
chandise in which, by the way, I 
seldom deal—have been proposed, 
and explanations multiplied, and, 
like most attempts of the same 
kind, have, probably, left the 
matter nearly as it was taken up. 
A definition well conceived and 
expressed, contains a world of il- 
lustration, but, in nine cases out of 
ten, it does nothing more than 
perplex the inquiry, shift the 
ground of discussion, and raise a 
host of cavils, to the entire con- 
fusion of ull substantial argument. 
I shall, therefore, refrain from 
every thing of this kind in the 
present instance, and, after point- 
ing out a necessary distinction or 
two, pass on to the general con- 
siderations connected with the 
subject, 

It presents itself, if I mistake 
not, for consideration, in a twofold 
view, Ist. Asit is connected with 
the state and processes of the 
speaker's mind. 2., As connected 
with the habits, prejudices, and 
present feelings of those whom he 
addresses. Tothe neglect of the 
first point, I attribute much of the 
false taste which is so prevalent in 
the present day. Men destitute of 
imagination, too frequently, seem 
to have a spell upon them ; if they 
would consult the peculiar con- 
struction: of their intellect, they 
might do well, they might interest 
by simplicity, convinee by argu- 
ment or clear statement, controul 
by strength and power, or bear 
down by energy. But nothing of 
this will satisty them; a gilded 
insect sports before them, a painted 
bubble sports in the sunbeam, a 
dazzling meteor glitters in the 
distance, and away they go in 
wild and unsuccessful chace. If 
those who are given to these 
aberrations, would recollect that 
there is a distinct. Jine of separa- 
tion between poetry andeloquence ; 
that they range in different do- 
mains ;. that while the first reigns 
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over the world of fancy, the latter 
is conversant with business and 
with actual life ;—if, too, they 
would reflect that the legitimate 
sources of impressive appeal lie 
deep in human nature and the 
human heart, as well as in higher 
laws, and sanctions more awful 
and sublime—they would soon 
uit this “attractive but dubious 
feld, for a larger course and a 
nobler aim. Burke, that man of 
magic power, in whom the poet, 
the philosopher, and thestatesman, 
were so mixed up as to form a 
strange and heterogeneous, but 
most enchanting compound, in- 
troduced this false taste. Dr. 
Chalmers, with all his unquestion- 
able talent, has much to answer 
for in this respect. Charles Phillips 
is the oracle of a lower form. 


-The productions of this school 


remind me of those antique gems 
which represent, in whimsical] com- 
bination, the faces of a bearded 
man, of a beautiful woman, of an 
eagle or a griffin, of a sheep or a 
goat; the thing is fantastical, and 
attracts attention for a moment, 
but we glance at it only as a tay, 
and turn aside to the contem- 
plation of art in its higher 
moods. 

** Consult the genius of the place in all.”’ 


—If, mutatis mutandis, the aspir- 
ants to popular fame—alas! that 
in the exercise of one species of 
oratory, there should be any room 
to suspect the influence of so base 
a motive—would bear in mind 
this poetical precept, we should 
soon be well rid of this spurious 
mixture. If the first investigation 
were directed to the “ potential 
range” of the faculties, and a fair 
estimate formed of the mind's 
peculiar bent, there would be'an 
end to all this empty flourishing, 
and a more severe and manly style 
of eloquence would become popular 
among us. How refreshing is it— 
limiting ourselves for a moment 


to the consideration of sacred ora- 
tory—to hear the plain man in 
his simplicity, the strong-minded 
preacher in his vigour, the warm- 
hearted pleader in the intensity of 
his feeling, each with his various 
gift, but all in their piety and 
grace, holding forth the word of 
life, and enforcing the message of 
salvation. When men of this 
stamp address an audience, they 
command an attention propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the 
truths which they are delivering, 
and unbroken by the intrusion of 
an awkward suspicion that the 
speaker is more occupied with 
himself than with his subject. I 
have known men of an inferior 
order of mind produce a strong 
and permanent impression, by a 
prudent estimate of their own 
powers, and a humble reliance on 
divine assistance; while I- have 
seen men of a far higher intel- 
lectual order, by a fatal miscalcu- 
lation of their own peculiar fa- 
culty, aiming at that which was 
beyond their reach, and neglecting 
the effective means which were 
within their grasp. In intellec- 
tuals, as well as in spirituals, 
wisdom and humility teach the 
same lessons, and one of the most 
important is to know ourselves. 
An attention to this simple rule 
would spare us much confusion, 
and save us many a fall. 

I am interrupted, but much 
matter yet lies before me, and I 
intend speedily to resume the 


subject. 
O Asiva. 


ON THE COMMON USE OF THE 
WORD CHURCH, 





Dr. CampsBe.t, in his instructive 
lectares on Ecclesiastical History, 
somewhere observes, that the 
world is governed by names, 
This remark applies to the gene- 
ral use of the word church. How 
many individuals and communi 
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ties are “ governed” by this one 
word in the most absolute and 
arbitrary manner. One, in his 
simplicity or his guile, cries aloud 
— The church is in danger!— 
The church is in danger!” Im- 
mediately the sound is re-echoed 
by ten thousand voices, with as 
much enthusiasm as the men of 
Ephesus displayed, when the mul- 
titude, with one voice, about the 
space of two hours, cried out: 
“Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!”—While “the more part 
knew not wherefore they were 
come together.” However, this 
ignorant zeal served the purpose 
of Demetrius, and “ the crafts- 
men” who had instigated it. 

In the same manner, what that 
church is, which is in danger, or 
what danger it is in, many of 
those who join the cry, are as un- 
informed; for did they know that 
it most usually means, that certain 
great revenues accruing to lordly 
persons, are in danger of being 
diminished, and certain corrupt 


ractices, passing under the name 
bf religion, are likely to be ex- 
posed, for consistency’s sake they 
would probably be silent ; being 
themselves in the habit of speak- 
ing in private against these things. 
But how serviceable are igno- 
rance and bigotry! What won- 
ders can they not effect! Of 
what use have they been, in aid- 
ing the wishes of the more en- 
lightened part of mankind! Who 
but simple folk could ever wish 
that such useful auxiliaries should 
ever be put to flight ? 

But to our point. Whether 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or 
Congregationalists, we indiscrimi- 
nately speak of “the church of 
England” —- “ The church of 
Rome”—‘“ The Greek church,” 
&c. &e. This use of the word is 
certainly not consistent with the 
ideas of those who profess to think, 
that “a national church” is un- 
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scriptural. If we eontend that 
the New Testament, in the use 
of the word ecclesia—rendered 
“ church”—speaks only of parti- 
cular assemblies and societies of 
Christians, gathered er by a 
voluntary act of the individuals 
composing them ; which societies 
severally met at stated times and 
places; and that the use of the 
term, in the general sense, applies 
only to the aggregate number of 
the faithful in Christ Jesus through- 
out the world, or those already 
aduitted into his blissful presence 
above; we are giving others who 
contend for ‘a national church” 
a great advantage, in perpetuating 
and promoting their sentiments, 
so long as we persist in using 
their phraseology. We .in fact 
submit to be “ governed by their 
words and names, and may be 
insensibly drawn into a sort of 
belief in the things for which they 
stand.” 

To be consistent, we should 
abide by the scriptural use of the 
term ; and when we have occasion 
to speak of those bodies of pro- 
Salen Christians, which it do- 
nominated according to their ideas 
of ecclesiastical polity, would, it 
not be better to use such a phrase 
as “‘ The Roman Catholie commiu- 
nion”—“ The English Episcopal 
communion”— The Greek com- 
munion”—“ The Scottish Presby- 
terian communion?” &c.—These 
terms are already in such use, 
that they. would not. easily be 
misunderstood. I commit the 
hint to the consideration of all 
who love accuracy of language 
and consistency of sentiment ; and 
who, instead of’ slavishly submit- 
ting to be “ governed” by human 
names and words, are .rather dis- 
posed to assist in establishing the 
sovereignty of those “‘ words, which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
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POETRY. 
SLAVERY, (To the Editors.) 
( From @, Liverpool Paper. ) “GOD IS A SPIRIT.” 

Eo . ‘ ( Written after a Conversation on the Subject 
> Amery oes ~ — soil, of F state ea Appearances. ) as 
Sighed out by thousands as they toil, 

Ascends the negro’s groan. Many deny that spirits come, 
Some tremble while they sneer ; 
es the Andes* snowy bound, There is one Spirit, a!l must own, 
W rich Potosi’s mines, And one day own him near. 


Immured beneath the cavern’d ground, 
The wretched bondsman pines. 


And where the dark Levantine wave 
Assails the Libyan shore, 

In bitter toil the galley slave 
Still labours at the oar. 


From. every clime th the skies, 
Profan’d by slavery’s Chain, 

The prayers of captive millions rise, 
And shall they plead in vain? ° 


Shall man, of little power ‘d, 
His fellow worm enturall ? 

And radely from his brother wrest 
A blessing—given to all ? 


Yes! thus it is ; yet not unpaid 


ned ait hie Chios iets are weighed 
Jn Heaven's unerring scales. 


And when the dark and silent grave 


Its aap shall close, 
And pr lycra and his slave 
Alike in dust repose ; 


Each bursting sigh, each bitter tear, 
‘Each bosom’s tortured beat, 

Shall then in bleck array appear 
Before the judgment seat. 


Then tremble, tyrant of the day, 
And shudder at thy doom ; 

Por know, vain man, thy little sway 
Is ended in the tomb. 


That home, the wretched slave implores, 
A tenemest of rest, 
That leads him to those smiling shores— 
i the blest ! 





Spirit of this mundane earth ! 
Worms consider while ye crawl ; 

He who gave you sudden birth, 
With a breath could blast you all. 


Spirit of the vasty deep ! 
Ye who cross it—fear him,— 
The billows he can harmiess keep, 
The winds and waves must hear him. 


Spirit of the lucid air! 

Calm or storm waits his command ; 
The breezes form his travelling car, 

-He reins the whirlwinds with his hand. 


Spirit of the spangled sky:! 
OWhore mo a ee ata 


n 
All in their shining orbits high 
Each he conld quick dissalve. 


Spirit of the silent grave ! 
Man’s dust shall hear his voice, 
Rise from the ‘* sad ral’ cave, 
To await his righteous choice, 


Spirit !—rmling shades of Hell— 
Even Demons own his might, 

‘« Believe and tremble,” since they fell 
Into the gloom of night. 


Spirit of the Heaven ahove ! 
There enthroned as Kivg, 

Where, midst the beamings of his love, 
Spirits of glory sing. 


Holiest Spirit—All in all! 
Deign to hear thy mortals cry, 
the Saviour hear our call, 
Bless us through eternity, 


JUVENIS, 
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An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, 
and Humanity of the Inhabitants 
of the British Empire, in behalf 

the Negro Slaves in the West 

adies, By Wm. Wilberforce, 

Esq., M. P.—London ; Hatch- 
ard, 1823. 

Negro Slavery ; or a View of some 
of the more prominent Features 
of that State of Society, as it 
exists in the United States of 
America, and in the Colonies of 
the West Indies, especially in 
Jamaica. 3%. — London: Hat- 
chard, 1823. 


East and West India Sugar ; or, 
a Refutation of the Claims of 
the West India Colonists to a 
Protecting Duty on East India 
Sugar.—London: Relte, 1823. 


Siena as was the triumph over 
selfishness and inhuman prejudice, 
when the British Senate finall 

closed the avenues through whic 

the sagar colonies of England 
supplied. the enormous waste of 
life occasioned by labour, neglect, 
and cruelty, among their slave 
population, yet it was, unhappily, 
incomplete. Circumstances pre- 
vented, the abolitionists from fol- 
lowing up their success to the 
‘only. point, where it would have 
been secured. Aware that their 
work was unfinished while no 
provision had been made for the 
obliteration of the last vestige of 
slavery in the dependencies .of 
Great Britain, they felt it right to 
yield to considerations of expe- 
diency, and to defer until some 
more favourable season the putting 
forward of their claims on the 
f$ religion, justice, and humanity,” 

of their countrymen, for the eman- 

cipation of the negro slave. For 
our own parts we regret this for- 
bearance. The cause advocated 
by those distinguished individuals 


was too sacred and too elevated, 
to admit of inferior oo 
Its opponents must have felt 2 
mall 4 consciousness that they were 
violating the immunities of men 
and the law of God; that they 
were not only rejecting the abstract 
principles of morality, but out- 
raging the best feelings of man- 
kind; and, however furious an 
opposition of such a kind might 
be, it was obvious that it could 
not long withstand the steady 
pressure of reason and right. In 
vindication of the conduct of the 
abolitionists, Mr. Wilberforce, we 
admit, makes out a strong case, 
and we shall presently give it in 
his own words, but we confess 
that it does not by any means re- 
move our objection to a tempo- 
rizing system in matters of justice 
and conscience. Where the dis- 
tinction between the righteous 
and the unlawful is so strongly 
marked, it does appear to 
there is delinquenc ing end 
we may, if we shot, 
surrender our own oheast | hat 
when we are entrusted on = 
of the 
Drdetal thhocaens of others, it is 
at our peril if we allow them 
to be impaired. The. slave is 
crushed, his body is over! 
fettered, and lacerated ; the culti- 
vation of his intellect is imperiously 
forbidden ; and the salvation of 
his soul is not likely to be a 
matter of solicitude to those who 
are sacrificing their own to gain 
and to the foulest sensuality, In 
circumstances like these, there can 
be but one course,—that of 
verance in the clear path of duty, 
leaving the event to God. But 
we shall now give place to the 
reasons assi by Mr. Wilber- 
force for the adoption of a different 
system. 
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** We would gladly have brought for- 
ward a plan for ameliorati 
dition of the Negroes, but that the effort 
was beyond our strength. We found 
the adversaries of the abolition far’ too 
numerous and too powerful for us, and 
we Were petfectly sure that’ we should 

tly add to .their number, ‘and ve- 
bemence by striking also at the system 
of a? But farther T will frankly 
confess, that we greatly deceived our- 
selves by expecting much. more benefit 
to the plantation Negroes from the abo- 
lition..of the Slave Trade than_ has 
actually resulted from that measure. 
We always relia’ much on its efficiency 
in preparing the way fora general eman- 
cipation of the slaves: for, let it be 
remembered,’ that, from, the very first, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and all the rest 
Of the earliest abolitionis's, declared that 
the extiiction of slavery was our great 
arid ultimate object ;, and we. trusted, 
that hy compelling the planters to de- 
pend wholly on native increase for the 
supply of their gangs, they ‘would le 
forced to improve the condition of their 
slaves, to, increase their food, to lessen 
their labour, to introduce task-work, to 
abolish the driving system, together with 
degrading and indecent punishments, to 
attach the slaves to the soil, and, with 
proper qualifications, to admit their tes- 
timony as witnesses — a necessary step to 
all protection by law ; above all, to at- 
tent to their religious and moral iim- 
provement, and to onc of the grand 
peculiarities of Christianity, the marriage 
institution. By the salutary operation 
of, these .¥arious' improvements, the 
slaves would have become qualified for 
of liberty ; und preparation 


“the eijoyment 
would have been made for that happy 


day, when the yoke should be taken off 
for ever, when the blessed transmutation 
should take place of a degraded slave 

pulation into a free and industrious 


«+. We were too sanguine in our hopes 


ap the efecto of the abolition in our 


jonies; we judged too favourably of 


“human natore; we thought too weil of 


ithecdlonial assemblies; we did not allow 
weight. eriough to. the effects of rooted 
udi¢e and inveterate habits—to ab- 
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ance has ceased, aftd a series of 
vigorous assaults has commenced, 
which will, we trust, at no distant 
period, give freedom to the slave, 
and throw off from our country a 
heavy load of guilt and shame, 
Several publications, displaying 
great knowledge and talent, love 
recently appeared ; the. question 
has been formally brought forward 
in Parliament, and we are assured 
that it will not be allowed to rest 
until its satisfactory adjustment. 
In the mean time, it is of the 
greatest importance that the’ pub- 
lic attention should be called, in 
every possible way, to the. eon- 
sideration of this paramount sub- 
ject, and that every proper mea- 
sure should be adopted for making 
known the general feeling. 

We suspect that to no inconsi- 
derable portion of our countrymen, 
it may be.almost a matter of’ sur- 
prise when they are told, that the 
system of slavery in the West 
Indies, has undergone no real 
abatement of its rigour. ‘They 
have been in the habit of nearly 
identifying abolition with emanci+ 
pation, and of supposing that the 
enhanced value of the slave must 
have led to. a mode of treatment 
so mitigated, as to amount to’a 
virtual repeal of the law of bond- 
age. They have heard of certain 
humane enactments, decreed by the 
colonial assemblies themselves, in 
alleviation of negro suffering, and 
they have inferred, that measures 
were in progress, tending to the 
énfranchisement, real, men- 
tal, and moral, of the kidnapped 
and maltreated African.” But they 
will learn, that little of this was 


nenteeship, a vice which, taken in it® true—that the 800,000 head of 


whole extent, is perhaps one of the most 
injurious! of the whole system ; to, the 


-distreséed finances of.the planters ; and, 


abore ‘all, to the effects, of the extreme 


‘ degradatian of the Negro slaves, and to 


the long shd' entiré neglect of Chris- 
tianity among them, withall its attendant 


blessings.’ —pp. 34+-36, 


At ‘length, however, this ill- 
judged, and ill-requited forbear- 


human cattle in the British Colo- 
nies ‘are still the absolute, uncon- 
trolled, property of their respective 
masters, liable to sale, separation, 
transfer, like the beast that grazes. 
the pasture—that they labour in 
teams under the stimultis of ‘the 
cart-whip—that they are liable, 
both male and female, to’ ervel 
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and indecent punishment, at the 
will of the overseer—that mar- 
riage among slaves being destitute 
of any legal sanction, they live 
with few exceptions, in a state of 
degrading licentiousness--that they 
have few means of access to reli- 
gious, and none to intellectual, in- 
struction—that, their evidence not 
being admitted, ‘in the Colonial 
Courts, against free people, no 
outrage committed upon them in 

the presence of slaves only, is 
cognizable by Jaw—that their in- 

fants are, like themselves, slaves. 

Is not this enough? Does not 

the existence of a state of things 

like this, call forthe prompt, eager, 

unremitting, exertion of every 

friend to man, of every cherisher 

of his country’s honour, to erase 

this deep and darkening blot on 

England’s fame? But we have 

not yet done. 

The Sabbath is given to the 
slaves—for what? for the proper 
rest of the day, for the opportu. 
nity of hearing the Word of Life, 
and receiving religious instruc- 
tion?—No. They are compelled 
to employ it in bringing from their 
provision-grounds, the food of the 
week—in conducting their trans- 
actions in the market, often at a 
distance of three, five, or ten miles 
from their residence—and, during 
a considerable portion of the year, 
in cultivating their provision- 
grounds, from which they derive 
nearly their sole means of subsist- 
ence. Crop-time, as it is called, 
occupies about five months of the 
year, and during that season, the 
labours of the slave are most severe; 
but for the remaining interval of 
seven months, it has been provided 
by the tender mercies of the 
amended Slave Act of Jamaica, 
that one day: in every fortnight, 
beside the Sabbath, shall be given 
him for his own personal use, and 
this is all on which he can depend 
for the cultivation of the little plot 
of ground allotted him for his sub- 
sistence. : 

Cone. Maa. No. 66. 
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On the state, of morals among 
the black and white population of 
the islands, we dare not touch. 
We must refer our readers to the 
details of the ea puto 
for a faint and mitigated descri 
tion. of a state of things too dis- 
gusting for unveiled exhibition. 

We have stated above, that the 
Colonial Assemblies had passed 
laws, having for their avowed 
object the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. Of one 
of these acts, Sir George Prevost, 
then Governor of Dominica, stated 
expressly, in an official letter to 
Earl Camden, that it appeared to 
have been considered as nothing 
more than “a political measure to 
avert the interference of the mother- 
country in the management of slaves.” 
In another instance ; 

** To obviate the complaint that had 
been made in England of the want of 
Christian instruction for the slaves, an 
act was passed instituting a curacy in 
each parish, expressly for their benefit. 
The act states, that the curates shall ap- 
propriate two days in every week to go 
to some one or other of the estates in 
rotation, and there to perform the duties 
of his office, and to instruct all slaves 
willing to be instructed, provided the con- 
sent of the person in possession of the estate 
be first obtained. In consequence of the 
necessity of obtaining this consent, Mr. 
Cooper was informed, by the curate of 
Hanover parish, that he might apply to 
ten estates before he got leave to’ preach 
on one. These applications had a refer- 
ence only to week-days; for it would 
have been obviously the greatest cruelty 
to compel the attendance of the slaves at 
worship on Sunday. Both the rector 
and curate of Hanover parish said, (and 
the ‘same was true of the adjoining 
parishes,) that they were of no use to 
the slaves as instructors, and that, under 
existing circumstances, it was impossible 
they should. And as for the curate’s 
act, it was generally held there to have 
been passed for the satisfaction of Eng- 
land, and not for any good it was like ly 
to produce.”—Negro Slavery, pp. 55, 56. 

It might have been supposed 
that, at least, if no active measures 
had been adopted in furtherance 
of the great object of emanci on, 
nothing w have been done in 
— to it. Our veaders will 
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«¢ In May, 1801, an act was passed in 
Barbadoes to increase the fines on manu- 
missions from £50. to on each 
female manumitted, . to £200. on 
each male. In July, 1802, the legisla- 
ture of St. Kitts imposed a fine of £500. 
currency on the manumission of slaves 
born in the island, to be increased to 
£1000. in the case of slaves not born in 
the island. In some of the other islands 
fines of inferior t were imposed ; 
and in the Bermudas an act was passed 
to prohibit emancipation altogether, and 
to prevent persons of colour being seised 
of real estates :—and all these acts re- 
ceived the royal assent! Such has becn 
the spirit of colonial legislature even ata 
recent period !""—Negro Slavery, p. 111. 


What a noble contrast does the 
Spanish policy in this respect pre- 
sent to ours. 


- & In the Spanish American possessions 
it has always been the established prac- 
tice to encow manumissions. © A 
slave had a right by law to his freedom, 
as soon as he could repay to his master 
the sum he had cost. In order to 
enable the slave to do this, he was not 
only allowed the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the Sabbath, either for rest or for 
religious purposes, or for his own emo- 
lument, as he might like best, but he 
was allowed also one day in the week for 
the cultivation of his provision-grounds ; 
his master being entitled to the labour of 
the other five. As soun, however, as 
the slave, by his industry and frugality, 
had accumulated the fifth part of his 
value, it was usual for the maséer, on 
being paid that amount, to relinquish to 
the slave another day of the week, and 
so on until he had repaid the whole of 
his original cost, and thus became alto- 
gether free. He continued, however, in 
some cases, during the days which were 
his own, and even after his complete 
emancipation, to labour for hire in his 
master’s service. By this process, not 
only was the master’s capital replaced 
without loss, but a — was formed 
around him, which learned by expe- 
rience the happy effects of industry and 
fregality, and were therefore industrious 
eet legge Notwithstanding this li- 
beral policy, the enfranchised slaves have 
never been known in the Spanish pos- 
sessions to rise against their former 
masters, or to excite those who were still 
slaves to seck any other method of deli- 
verance than they themselves had pur- 
sued; whilst they formed, by their 
pe pe ant eatneed, a valuable means 
o ence from foreign aggression. In 
consequence of this admirable system, 
= whole Negro population of the 

panish possessions were _80 rapidly ap- 
proximating to emancipation, that about 
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the year 1790, the number of free Blacks 
and people of Colour somewhat ex- 
ceeded, fn all of them, the number of 
slaves. Since that time, in Cuba alone, 
in consequence of the immense impor- 
tations frem Africa into that island, has 
this proportion been diminished ; but 
even there the free Black and Coloured 
population amounts to from a third to a 
half of the number of the slaves. In 
the other trans-Atlantic possessions of 
Spain their number has gone on progres- 
sively increasing, until now slavery can 
hardly be said to have an existence there. 
And this happy consummation has been 
effected without any commotion, and 
with the ready concurrence of the master, 


who has not only not been a loser, but a - 


gainer, by the change. How oppro- 
brious to Great Britain is ‘the contrast 
which this system exhibits to thatof our 
colonies !—Negro Slavery, p. 109, 

We have thus touched on the 
general character of the odious 
and destructive system pursued in 
our West India Colonies, declining 
for the present, the consideration 
of that part of the subject which 
relates to the toleration of slavery 
in the United States. Lieutenant 
Hall, in his “Travels in Canada 
and the United States,” and Mr. 
Fearon, in his “‘ Sketches of Ame- 
rica,” have furnished some most 
interesting details, large extracts 
from which are given in the last- 
cited pamphlet; and we cannot 
but deeply lament, that our trans- 
atlantic brethren, themselves so 
highly, and so justly, sensible of 
the value of freedom, should no 
be unanimous in their determi- 
nation to purify their national 
character from this foul stain. 
But we rejoice in the knowl 
that there is a large portion of 
community opposed with heart 
and voice to this hateful system. 
The wise and good of the Ame- 
rican Union are energetic in their 
efforts and remonstrances, and we 
have confidence that their exer- 
tions will not be in vain. 

Before we close we must call 
the attention of our readers to 
another part of the subject. 
“‘ With what propriety,” asks the 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, “can a con- 
sumer of rum or sugar, cast a stone . 
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at the cultivator of the sweet 
cane?” If the West Indians are 
determined to persevere in their 
slave system, with all its horrors, 
we would most earnestly enforce 
the propriety of giving the prefer- 
ence to East India sugar. This 
forms the subject of the very able 
pamphlet which stands third on 
our list, and which demonstrates 
the policy and propriety of taking 
off the protecting duty, and giving 
East India sugars atleast an equal 
chance in the market with those 
of our Western Colonies. We 
cannot follow the author through 
his statements and reasonings, but 
we recommend his work as a 
powerful auxiliary in the great 
cause. 

There is one fact which we 
have not yet stated, but which 
puts in too strong a light the ini- 
quity of the present system, to 
allow of its omission. In 1817,. 
Mr. Hibbert, the proprietor of a 
Jarge sugar plantation in Jamaica, 
sent out, at his own entire ex- 
pense, a most respectable clergy- 
man, the Rev. Thomas Cooper, 
for the express purpose of pro- 
moting the moral improvement of 
his slaves; and that no obstacle 
might interfere with his benevolent 
designs, he ordered that, instead 
of 400 hogsheads of sugar, which 
had been the average annual pro- 
duce, 300 only should be made. 
Mr. Cooper went, remained there 
three years, and with every effort 
on his part, could only obtain op- 
portunity for preaching to the 
slaves ‘‘ about eleven or twelve 
times in the year.” Disheartened 
at his want of success, and evi- 
dently defeated in his plans, if not 
by the insidious opposition, at 
least, by the imperfect co-operation 
of the resident managers, Mr. 
Cooper returned to England. 





Lectures on Scripture Comparison, 
or Christianity compared with 
Hindooism, Mohammedanism, the 
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Ancient Philosophy, and Deism. 
By Wm. Bengo Collyer, D. D. 
8vo. price14s. London: Kings- 
bury and Co. 1823. 
Ir is a marvellous thing, and 
strikingly illustrative of the credu- 
lity of unbelief, that while the 
clear and unanswerable evidences 
of Christianity are contemned and 
rejected by a crooked and perverse 
generation, every species of ab- 
surdity finds favour and a ready 
welcome. Every pretender to in- 
spiration can marshal his sect ; 
every flatterer of the pride or the 
lusts of man’s carnal heart, is per- 
mitted to lead him hoodwinked to 
destruction. Were it not that the 
way of error is darkened and made 
awful by the frown of God, it 
might move our irrepressible mirth 
to mark the unaccountable obli- 
quities, the voluntary absurdities, 
the deliberate insanities of the hu- 
man mind, while engaged in clear- 
ing its own path to knowledge and 
happiness, It would be amourn- 
ful, but an instructive exercise to 
trace out the progress of self-de- 
pendent infirmity, but it would 
require a singular mixture of 
knowledge and discretion to exe- 
cute the task well and wisely. 
There is much of mystery in this 
state of things, and were it not 
that the solution is given to us by 
an unerring mind, we might vainly 
seek it through the usual processes 
of investigation. It is man’s in- 
terest to think rightly ; how is it 
then that he seems to take a fan- 
tastic delight in the opposite to 
rectitude in every form? Every 
object that surrounds him, and 
all that is within him, seem to in- 
vite him to right conclusions, and 
yet an inveterate love of wrong 
warps him from right, both in 
thought and act. Light is come 
into the world, and men loved dark 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. This then is the 
explanation, the depravity of man’s 
heart is the origin of his intellec~ 
tual aberrations; his mental ob- 
2R2. 
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scurity is to be ascribed to his 
moral delinquency ; and all his 
wanderings, his follies, and his 
prevarications, are referrible to 
alienation from God, as their fatal 
source, The great primeval tra- 
ditions ; the Law written on the 
heart ; the signs of the invisible 
Godhead clearly distinguishable in 
the things that aremade ; the various 
dispensations of the Divine will 
and government, the covenant of 
grace ;—all these have been dis- 
coloured and distorted, and adapted 
to the passions and the pride of 
man. When they knew God they 
Glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart .was darkened: professing 
themselves to be wise, they became 
fools. Poets in their reveries have 
described the purity and innocency 
which man imbibes.from the con- 
templation of the works of nature ; 
and the fiction of the Golden 
Age was designed to pourtray 
him, surrounded by all the ripe- 
ness and luxuriance of earth’s fer- 
tility, and receiving from the 
fruits of the soil, and the glowing 
richness of the landscape, health 
and activity to his frame, vigour 
to his-mind, and to his spirit de- 
lightful and unbroken tranquillity. 
Such was the picture, what was 
the reality? Take it from the 
volume before us, in the descrip- 
tion, as accurate as it is beautiful, 
of one of those regions where these 
day-dreams are said to have been 
realized. 


*¢ When Taheite was first discovered, 
we were charmed with the accounts 
transmitted to us of the Island and of its 
inhabitants. The one was represented 
as the garden of Eden, and the others as 
almost in a state of primeval innocence. 
The dreams of philosophy seemed to be 
realizéd ; and the imaginations of poets 
to be embodied. The golden age re- 
turnéd upon the world in these far-dis- 
tant retreats; and they appeared to be 
cut off from continents to escape the 
vices of society. Mild, benevolent, pure 
—their ure seemed to partici- 
pate the charms of the climate, and of 
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the Inxuriant and beautiful scenery 
around them.. Such was the discove 

of fancy—but what did the fact prove 

—That the estimate of the soil was far 
more accurate than that of the mind— 
that while the earth spontaneously pours 
forth the riches of Divine liberality—the 
spirit of the inheritors of that delightful 
country was a moral wilderness. The 
rose and the myrtle were upon the 
ground, but the thorn and the brier were 
in the bosom. It was soon discovered 
that those overshadowing and majestic 
groves were devoted to nameless crimes © 
—that these eulogized Islanders were 
enslaved by the most corrupt and brutal 
passions—that parental feeling was ex- 
tinguished even in the heart of the mo- 
ther—that the most cruel animosities 
amongst them burned with the most in- 
extinguishable fury, and that nothing 
could assuage them but blood—blood 
shed under circumstances of ingenious 
cruelty, invented and executed by the 
most deadly revenge—and that between 
infanticide and war, the population of 
this boasted Elysium was fast hastening 
to utter extinction. All this is but the 
old and true history of human nature, 
under the dominion of its uncontrolled 
corruptions. And the successful remedy 
applied to it has been the.renewing and 
healing influence of Christianity. The 
growth of this transforming principle 
was su slow, after its first plantation in 
this enchanting spot, that full time was 
given to the world to know and_ to 
shudder at the enormities which had 
been so carefully concealed, or so 
strangely overlooked, and which it was 
about to cure—so that the change which 
it has, at length, actually effected, can- 
not be deemed other than ‘ the finger of 
God’—and furnishes an irresistible de- 
monstration of the Divine origin of that 
system by the instrumentality of which 
it has been produced.”’—pp. 181—183. 


But we are entangling our- 
selves in a discussion, which, 
though strictly applicable to the 
subject before us, might lead us 
to an inconvenient distance from 
the work actually under review ; 
and, however fashionable. it may 
be in modern criticism, to run 
down a question without advert- 
ence to the book whose title serves 
as a motto to the article, we must 
confess that we have, as-yet, but 


very imperfectly learned that part 
of our craft and mystery. Ancora 
imparo. 


is is the. seventh and con- 
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cluding volume of a series of lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Divine 
Revelation, comprizing an exami- 
nation of its Facts, Prophecies, 
Miracles, Parables, Doctrines, and 
Duties, and summed up in the 
present Comparison of its claims, 
with those of the different leading 
systems of religious faith and 
practice, which have been, at 
various periods, offered to the 
ready acceptance of a wayward 
and misjudging world. Twenty 
years have elapsed since their 
commencement, and, whatever 
minor defects a minute criticism 
may have detected in the execu- 
tion of so extensive a plan, it is 
impossible for captiousness itself’ 
not to admit, that Dr. Collyer has 
displayed singular industry, per- 
severance, and ability in the pro- 
secution of this interesting course. 
The Lectures, “ though not ex- 
clusively,” were “ especially” ad- 
dressed to the young; and with 
this view, the eloquent preacher 
“ endeavoured to make familiar, 
subjects which had been too often 
dismissed as abstruse; and to 
render attractive, evidences which 
had been considered formidable, 
because of the modes under which 
they were usually discussed.” In 
this design he has fully succeeded ; 
he has communicated instruction 
in a form admirably calculated for 
popularity ; he has employed, in 
the execution of his task, the re- 
sources of an accomplished mind, 
and he has scattered the flowers of 
an eloquent fancy over a repulsive 
subject. 

It would be at all times a matter 
of considerable importance that 
Christians should not only feel 
the positive value of their faith, 
but that they should be enabled 
to form a sufficiently accurate esti- 
mate of its comparative excellence, 
But in times like the present, 
when Christianity is engaged in 
such ‘close and extensive conflict 
with the delusions of human or 





diabolical invention, it- seems more 
than commonly requisite that there 
should be some popular and com- 
prehensive manual, which might 
put every one in ready possession 
of the precise state of the question. 
Information is reaching us daily, 
and from all quarters, referring, 
with more or less distinctness, to 
the systems and superstitions of the 
unbelieving world, and it is de- 
sirable that there should be a con- 
venient “and intelligible text-book 
to bring all to a point, and to 
explain many peculiarities which 
would otherwise be inexplicable, 
In this view the present volume 
is of high value. It gives a fair 
representation of the various sys- 
tems which claim consideration in 
connexion with man’s present con- 
dition, and eternal destinies; it 
analyses their materials, examines 
their pretensions, and with a happy 
mixture of argument, illustration, 
and appeal, proves the inexcusable- 
ness of those who reject the evi« 
dences, the restraints, the incite. 
ments, and the prospects of the 
Gospel. We shall not be expected 
to enter on a detailed exposition 
of the systems of the Hindoo, the 
Mahommedan, and the Deist, nor 
to follow Dr. Collyer through the 
path which he has cleared amid 
the thorns and broken’ ground 
of this. moral and mythological 
wilderness. We have referred 
with sufficient distinctness to the 
nature of his work, we have given 
our attestation. to its value and 
seasonableness, and it new only 
remains. that we give a specimen 
or two in justification of our 
aise, 

Our first shall be the close of 
the very excellent preliminary 
discourse, which opens the vo- 
lume, on the unity of principle 
in Christianity and Judaism. 

* Upon the whole, Judaism and 
Christianity must be one ip principle— 
or Judaism would be the religion of a 
day—a religion of expedientsa—a body 
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without a spirit—every thing but what 
the New Testament describes it. Still 
more—without such a connexion as is 
here supposed, and which amounts to 
identity of principle, it will be impossi- 
ble to assign any reason for the majority 
of the institutions of the former dispen- 
sation, tu understand their import, to 
discover what object they had, or whe- 
ther they had any, to conjecture what 
end they could possibly answer—or to 
find any issue to which they ied. We 
are also as much in the dark respecting 
their termination, as their institution : 
since, if they are not consummated in 
Christianity, in order to which they must 
have been virtually a part of it, there is 
as little reason apparent for the time 
and the manner of their abolition, or 
cessation, as there is for their original 
enactment, and long observance. With- 
ont such an unity as that for which we 
contend, the whole of the ancient econo- 
my, and of the Jewish religion, is an 
enigma not to be solved. We are there- 
fore pre to maintain, that the dis- 
pensations have one Author, one Object, 
one Principle, one Testimony; and to 
abide by all the consequences of this 
conclusion, as the discussion p 
through the remaining lectures. 

«* Before Moses a double vista opened 
—back through the events of more than 
two thousand years, rising before his 
inspired vision in succession to the be- 
ginning of time—and forward nearly two 
thousand more, through types, shadows, 
and ordinances, to the triumphs of Cal- 
vary—the first blended with facts trans- 
mitted from father to son, till they 
reached him—the second with great and 
= promises given immediately to 

im from a faithful and unchanging God. 

What pga. the former dispensation 
was a‘day in which the light was ‘ neither 
clear nor dark’—still it was ‘ one day 
known to the Lord.’—What though it 
be ‘ neither day nor night,’ expressly— 
it was the morning twilight—the part- 
ing clouds gave way to the day-break. 
Faith soared high, in the Patriarchal 
ages, and, like the lark, showed the 
slumbering world the gleams of the un- 
risen sun upon her wings. Prophets 
caught the si ascended the 
mountains, whose summits, already illu- 
minated, lifted their points of light 
amidst the darkness, and appeared as 
day-stars to the valleys, still oversha- 
dowed with nigh 


t. The nations looked, 
and beholding the M of salvation 


enshrined in glory, like the Angel in the 
Sun, exclaimed, ‘ How beauti 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
ra tet estate 
peace: tidings o : 
that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 


Review of Books: —Collyer's Lectures, &c. 


*¢ To one object all eyes are directed. 
Amidst the twilight of breaking day, 
Moses looks from his tables of stone 
and the Covenant of works to Him ‘ who 
was made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might 
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receive the adoption of sons.’ Aaron 
glances from the altar and its mysterious 
and multiplied sacrifices, to the cross of 
Calvary, and to Him ‘ who by one 
offering hath perfected for ever them 
that are: sanctified.’ David strikes his 
harp with a bolder hand, as he gazes 
upon the ascending sun, which pours 
upon its strings a flood of celestial fire— 
‘even’ Him, ‘ the sun of righteousness 
arising upon those that fear his name, 
with healing in his wings.’, Solomon 
sees the magnificence of his temple ab- 
sorbed and lost in Him, whom the hea- 
ven, and heaven of heavens, cannot con- 
tain.’ And even the poor Gentile priest 
drops the knife which he was about to 
plunge into the heart of a human victim 
—himself to find an atonement in His 
death who < gave his life a ransom for 
many.’—The authors of all this misery, 
our first parents, exult to behold the 
whole mischief of their fatal apostasy 
repaired. The serpent, bruised, and 
crushed, is banished the new Paradise, 
and hides himself in the shades of ever- 
lasting night—While death lies prostrate, 
pierced with his own dart, and expiring 
under the triumphant feet of the Re- 
deemer, as he is seated upon his eternal 
throne.” —pp. 34—37. 


Our next shall be the last para- 
graph of the concluding lecture. 


*¢ In fine, we shall do well to consider 
the limitation of human wisdom, when- 
ever we touch Revelation, whether as 
friends, or as enemies, ‘The adversaries 
of the Bible might learn modesty from 
experience. Man presumes too much 
that he has reached the summit of 
science ; and often argues against Reve- 
lation from present attainments : a little 
further information {may prove relative 
to existing difficulties, what has been 
often shown in reference to obsolete 
doubts—that the Bible is right, and 
may demonstrate on the principles of 
science itself, that the objector is wrong. 
A similar important lesson of humility 
might be advantageously learned by the 
friends of revealed religion, who but too 
often contend too earnestly for system. 
Principles may be right, when conclu- 
sions are false. Before we give to hu- 
man inferences from Revelation, the 
credit due to Revelation itself; we should 
be quite certain that there is no error in 
the steps which lead to the demonstra- 
tion: and as it is impossible we should 
be certain of this, we were omni- 
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scient, it will follow, that no inferences 
from revealed principles, can, or ought 
to, have the force, assent, and confi- 
dence, due to the principles themselves. 
When Deists object to the truth of re- 
vealed religion, because of the different 
sects into which it branches, they ought 
to recollect, that the laws of nature, 
perfect as they are in themselves, and 
represented. by visible effects, are not so 
well understood as to preclude difference 
of opinion respecting them: yet, who 
would therefore deny the reality of these 
laws ? or refuse his assent to the demon- 
strations of material existence? I re- 
peat, it appears to me that the concession 
of Deism to the being of God, is con- 
clusive to establish the claims of the 
Bible : for if there be a God, it does not 
comport with an all-wise and all-good 
intelligence, such as he must be, to leave 
man in ignorance of his will; and if 
there be a revelation, from a fair com- 
parison with all the systems of religion 
which ever existed, the Scriptures must 
be that revelation. . Upon the whole, 
these alternatives present themselves. 
Jesus must kave been a senseless enthu- 
siast—und this the wisdom and consis- 
tency of his instructions disprove ; or a 
corrupt and designing impostor—and this 
the sanctity of his character, and the 
purity of his system render impossible ; 
—or he must have been what he pro- 
fesses to be—a teacher sent from God, 
and the Saviour of mankind—which 
establishes the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion, and eternally fixes upon it the 
stamp of CERTAINTY.—Upon these sim- 
ple and intelligible principles we rest the 
argument—fearless of consequences !””— 
pp. 648—650. 


It is but right to observe that 
we have not chosen these sections 
from their superiority to other 

of the volume, for we could 
ave chosen other passages of even 
a higher order; but we found so 
much difficulty in separating from 
the deductive and argumentative 
 sapogpe: a fragment which should 
at once complete, a fair spe- 
cimen, and of suitable dimen- 
sions, that we have been com- 
pelled to adopt a less diserimina- 
ting plan of selection than we 
should otherwise have preferred. 


Essays, Descriptive and Moral, on 
Scenes in Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. By an American. 
12mo.—London; Hurst and Co. 
1828, 








Essays on Italy, by an American! 
Impressions produced by the re-~ 
presentative of the Ancient World, 
on a native of the New! Rome 
described by the inhabitant of 
regions scarcely yet redeemed from 
the wilderness! With some such 
mental interjections as these did 
we take up the present volume, 
and glance hastily over the pre- 
face and the running titles, pre- 
paratory to our regular perusal of 
the book itself. Whatever may 
be the quality of the contents, at 
least he has a good taste in the 
selection of his subjects—was our 
inference from this casual inspec- 
tion. And when we had made 
ourselves masters of the contents 
and qualities of the work, we 
came to the final conclusion, that 
whatever might have been the 
author’s habitat, and with what 
region soever his early associations 
may have been connected, he 
knows how to put together a sen- 
sible, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive book. 

It is something rather new, so 
far at least as our present recol- 
lection extends, to find a traveller 
of seriousness and piety journeying 
through Italy, contemplating, with 
the eye of a man of taste and 
judgment, the majestic though 
shattered memorials of her early 
glory, casting a shrewd and 
searching glance on her actual 
condition, and mingling with all 
his observations and _ inferences, 
the calm and serious reflections of 
a Christian philan ist.. Tour- 
ists of all kinds and casts have 
crossed the Alps, and traversed 
the Valdarno, the Pontine — 
and the Appian way. upatys 
have sonttacoseiait ; Winkel. 
mans and Forsyths have ran- 
sacked the repositories of art ; and 
Eustaces have given full effect to 
the gorgeous heathenism of the 
Romish ceremonial ; but we can- 
not refer to any who have given to 
the world their Italian reminis- 
cences in the decided spirit of a 
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follower of Jesus, until the present 
publication. We are aware that 
most. Protestant travellers have 
thought it expedient to express a 
decent contempt for the memory 
of the papal hierarchy, and that 
Romanists, in their way, have talk- 
ed about religion; but here we 
have a man of evangelical prin- 
ciples, applying them to all that 
he encounters, as the only sure 
test, and taking a firm stand on 
the truth as it is in Jesus, while he 
describes. the withering supersti- 
tions of this beautiful, though 
blasted land. And the effect of 
this is exceedingly impressive ; 
there is something at. once ele- 
vating and. affecting in this pros- 
tration of human devices before 
the simplicity of the Gospel—in 
this just comparison of the de- 
ceitful brilliancy of haman genius, 
and the transient magnificence of 
human rituals, with the pure and 
everlasting glory. of Divine truth. 
In comexien with a visit to the 
little chapel of San Paolo, “ at the 
three fountains,” which is supposed 
to mark the spot where the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles was be- 
headed, the ‘ American” intro- 
duces the following suitable re- 
flections. 


«It brings our fancy as well as our 
reason into contact with some of the 
most glorious realities of our faith, to 
consider the Apostle Paul, a man of like 

ions with ourselyes, meeting a popu- 
lation not very unlike that‘which now 
inhabits the Bay of Baie and the Roman 
territory, and proclaiming, as he went 
forward to Cwsar’s judgment-seat that 
the altars which were raised: were to un- 
known Gods, 

« When the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus ‘stood in all its splendour; when 
the power of the great, the prejudices of 
the ignorant, andthe interests of the 
priests, formed a threefold alliance in 
favour of idolatry, a single man, bound 
in chains, ‘alone lifted up his voice in 
this region; filled with immortal beings, 
ugainst the worst of all slavery. The 
minister of true religion appeared in a 
garb which did not unfitly represent the 
outward show of his’ érucified Lord ; 
while the ministers of sin, and panders 
for lust, and provokers to crime, stood 
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bedecked in all that is most flattering to 
human pride, arrayed in the richest 
robes, and their. ceremonies set forth 
with the accumulated wealth of ages. 

«« Nor was the outward vision alone 
addressed : the infamous Venus had her 
Anacreon, the Jupiter dyed with a thou- 
sand crimes had found poets, from 
Homer downwards, to sing the praises of 
the Father of the Gods ; and Paul landed 
within three miles of the school of Virgil 
and his tomb, to uncover the most finished 
of human fables, and shew them to be 
blasphemous and vile imaginations. 

** Who then that sees how little reason 
weighs against passion, how little argu- 
ments drawn from a future world arrest 
the present flow of crime, how repulsive 
the Christian’s theory and practice are to 
the spirit of a world that lieth in wicked- 
ness, can believe that any thing short of 
divine power could give victory to him 
who fought apparently at such fearful 
odds ; or make this single champion for 
trath, the leader of a corps, who ina 
few years after trampled upon the altar 
of Jupiter, and upon Cesar’s throne? It 
brings us into the midst of the realities, 
and makes us almost converse with themen 
and. women of ancient times, and enables 
us to measure the height and breadth of 
the obstacles to be overleaped, and to 
know all the obtrusive difficulties which 
hung upon his course, more heavily 
than the chains on his feet, when we 
visit the Campagna of Rome, now re- 
lapsed into superstition. We come off 
from thé ground of a remote and unde- 
fined antiquity, and enter upon the terra 
Jirma where the battle was truly held ; and 
our very senses give proof that victory 
came ‘ not by might nor by power, but by 
thespirit of the Lord.’ *’—pp. 78—80. 


Occasionally there is much no- 
velty and piquancy given to this 
writer's descriptions by his familiar 
conversance with the scenery of 
his native land, . Passing from a 
country without any other anti- 
quity than the vicissitudes of nature 
in its various changes, its growth, 
and its decay, or the casual vestiges 
and obscure traditions of nomadie 
savages,—to a region) which, if 
not the birth-place of civilization, 
was the home of its maturity, oad 
the scene of its decline; and 
where the majestic footsteps of 
ancient genius are still im 
ona soil, glowing with the richest 
luxuriance of a southern climate ; 
he sometimes brings them ‘with 
great felicity into contact with each 
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other, as in the description of the 
cascade at Terni. 


‘¢ There is a rare union of beauty and 
in the Falls of Terni. Though 
the quantity of water be much less than 
the Rhine discharges at Schaffhausen, 
yet the scene is much more imposing, 
from the greater height of the precipice. 
Niagara alune more completely absorbs 
the imagination. The American cataract 
has an overwhelming majesty that be- 
longs to its flood of waters, and which 
at first stupifies the faculties of every 
observer ; but Terni has an attractive 
grandeur, which induces you to advance 
deliberately to examine a wonder which 
nature and art have united to produce. 

*¢ The rapids in the American river, 
before you reach the edge of the precipice, 
combined with the distant roar of the 
falls, form a more sublime spectacle than 
the full view of Schaffhausen, while the 
prospect from the Table Rock is like a 
glance into eternity. We are obliged to 
call up the force of our minds to keep us 
from recoiling with dread. But at the 
Cascata del Marmorc, as this Italian 
waterfall is styled, the eye rests upon the 
scene with a pleasing astonishment, in 
which there is more of delight than 
terror. 

** It is situated at a few miles distance 
from Terni. The country is beautifully 
romantic, The road lies for the most 
= through fields of olive trees. At 

‘apinia, you are obliged to leave the 
an and after descending and cros- 
sing Nera, and traversing a garden, 
and beautiful line of erange trees, you 
approach the celebrated fall. When I 
saw it, the melting of the snow, and the 
late rains, had swollen the river to nearly 
double its ordi size. This outlet for 
the Lake Velinus has been most happily 
chosen; for there are few situations 
where an artificial cataract could he 
more than beautiful, but this is exquisite. 
An ancient castle crowns the summit of 
the lofty mountain near you; and num- 
berless rills run down near the main 
sheet of water. But one of the most 
beautiful objects is occasioned by the 
quantity of foam, produced by the fall, 
which ascends in clouds, and, being col- 
lected by a projecting ridge, runs dowa 
in innumerable little cascades; and as 
you cannot at first divine the cause, the 
rock seems bursting with the waters it 
holds in its bosom. Besides its other 
attributes, this fall has the best of all 
char jation, It is in Italy, it 
is a work of the Romans,—these foam- 
ing waters wash the walls of the Eternal 

' 
if When the admirer of Nature's 
wonders visits Niagara, he travels thro 
distant forests, just beginning to be 


Cone. Maa. No. 66. 





residence of client men; and he re- 
flects upon the generations of 
inbabitdats that vanished from” these 
woods during many centuries, as the 
foam of the cataract has risen daily to 
fall again, and to be swept away. But 

ve » and have left no 
memorial ; the traveller is forced inward 
for topics of meditation ; the scene wants 
dra; ; it is too much like the snmmit 
of Chimborazo, of unequalled loftiness, 
but freezing cold. 

*< On the contrary, the Fall of Velino 
has been approached in a course from 
the Vale of Clitumnus towards the banks 
of the Tiber; the ruin of Augustus’ 
Bridge at Narni is to be the picture of 
to-morrow ; Agrippa's Pantheon is soon 
to be seen. We have not the feeling of 
sadness that we are at the end of an 
enjoyment when we have beheld this 
wonder, a sentiment which forces itself 
upon the traveller who stands between 

e and Ontario. Such causes give a 
richness and mellowness to the scene, 
which cannot operate upon the transat- 
lantic cataract.” —pp. 89—93, 


Under the head of “ Papal Cere- 
monies,” there will be found some 
interesting matter, and we shall 
venture on an extract from this 
portion of the volume. The au- 
thor is describing the public bene- 
diction annually pronounced from 
the ery of St. Peter’s, on the 
multitude assembled on the grand 
esplanade before that superb Ca- 
thedral. The Pope appears under 
a state canopy, borne by prelates 
of rank, and, amid the ringing of 
bells, military .music, and the 
salvos of artillery, gives his triple 
blessing. 

‘¢ The spectacle js ever prodigiously 
imposing, to behold such an immense 
multitude assembled in so wide a place, 
surrounded with a semicircular colon- 
nade, and adorned with an obelisk and 
fountains in front of this majestic edifice, 
upon the Vatican Mount, in the act of 
receiving a blessing, which they conceive 
to be an authoritative dispensation of 
kindness from the Lord of earth and 
heaven. The following is the formula of 


The. Hol Apostles, P and 
“6 loly » Peter 
Paul, in whose power and authority we 
confide, themselves intercede for us with 
the Lord, Amen. 
‘¢ ¢ Through the prayers and merits of, 
the blessed , always a virgin, the 
Michael, the blessed 


blessed > ‘ 
John the Baptist, and the Holy Apostles, 
2s ; 
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Peter and Paul, and all the Saints, ma 
the Almighty God pity you; and al 
your sins being remitted, may Jesus 
Christ bring you to eternal life. Amén. 

** «May the Almighty and~ Merciful 
Lord grant you indulgence, absolution, 
anid remissidn ‘of all your sins, during 
your true and fruitful penitence, a heart 
always penitent, and amendment of life— 
the grace and consolation of the Holy 
Spirit, and final perseverance in good 

. works. Amen. : 

* ¢ And may the blessing of Almighty 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, descend upon you, and ever re- 
main, Amen.” 

** We perceive in this form of blessing, 
whose merits are principally regarded in 
this system of corrupt Christianity, 
which seizes exclusively upon its honour- 
able titles. The ‘intercessions of Apos- 
tles, the merits of the Virgin, of an 
Archangel, and all the Saints, are to be 
the ground upon which God is to exer- 
cise compassion, and Jesus Christ to 
give eternal life. How many mediators 
and saviours has this depraved religion 
substituted in its calendar, for the ‘ only 
name under Heaven whereby we can be 
saved.’ An iddlatry of human beings, 
deified in some unaccountable manner, 
is made to intervene between the know- 
ledge of the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent. The Apostle him- 
self, who rent his garment when they 
‘would sacrifice to him as » is 
now made the eloquent, wipsiinne by 

ich our are to to 
hen. the ol of the Lord of eaven. 
There is a consistency in this heresy, an 
openness in the avowal of its monstrous 
doctrines; which could never have been 
attained, if the Holy Scriptures had not 
been hidden under the decrees of coun- 
cils, and histories of Popes ; and it needs 
but slender knowledge of the authorita- 
tive canons of God, to disperse this 
cloudiness, as mist before the sun. A 
transient comparison of this church with 
her oldest statutes, will prove her falli- 
bility, and strip the Holy Roman Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church of all pretence of 

direction.” —pp. 57—60. 

*¢ The Catholic, with that versatility 
which so often shocks our most serious 
feelings, hastens from this, which he 
esteems a most huly scene, with the 
fantastic lightness of a thoughtless wor- 


shipper. 

© But the Protestant cannot so readily 
leaye such a spot, and must father lean 
aguit.st a column of the portico, and look 


unction -Iaid upon his soul, may 
be deadly as the serpent’s fang,—that 
the , which is cherished by such 
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vain-glorious pomp, is like the poisoned 
fountain which sends its streams into 
every family ; that religion, instead of 
being the vigorous plaot which bears the 
fruit that nourishes, and the leaf that 
heals, is here the source of ignorance 
and mother of imposture, which has 
geudered nuracles and lying wonders, 
and set up human authority in a mortal 
man, in the place of Him whom God 
commands his angels to honour.”— 
pp. 64, 65. 

In the construction of his book, 
the writer has, we think, adopted 
a very judicious plan. Instead of 
giving a regular itinerary, and in- 
dulging his readers with the cus- 
tomary anecdotes of vetiurini, rob- 
bers, custom-house officers, and 
tables d’hote, he has devoted dis- 
tinct chapters to the most impor- 
tant points of his journey. His 
route lay, at least he has so ar- 
ranged it in the volume, from 
Pestum, through Naples, Rome, 
Carrara, Pavia, Milan, Peschiera, 
Venice, the Tyrol, Constance, Ge- 
neva, Flanders, Paris. Though 
we have already been liberal of 
extract, we must give place to the 
following striking circumstances, 
connected with the field of Wa- 
terloo. 


** Tt struck my imagination much 
that the battle of Waterloo should have 
been fought upon a Sunday. What a 
different scene for the Scotch Greys and 
English Infantry, from that which’ at 
that very hour was exhibited by their re- 
latives ; when over England and Scotland 
each church bell had drawn together its 
worshippers! While many a mother’s 
heart was sending upward a prayer for 
her son’s preservation, perhaps that son 
re eeing i agony.” 4. ett cong, 
** As I looked over this field, now green 
with growing corn, I could mark with 
my eye spots where the most 

carnage had been, marked out by the 
verdure of the wheat. The bodies had 
been heaped together, and scarcely more 


than covered it. And so enriched is the 
soil, that in these spots the grain never 
ripens; it grows green to the 


end of the harvest. This touching me- 
morial, which endures when the thou- 
sand groans have expired, and when the 
stain of human blood has faded from 
the ground, still seems to cry to Heaven 
that there is awful guilt somewhere, and 
a terrific reckoning for those who had 

destruction which the earth would 
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not conceal.. These hillocks of super- 
abundant vegetation, as the wind rustled 
through the corn, seemed the most 
affecting monuments which nature could 
devise, and gave a melancholy animation 
to this plain of death.”’—pp. 252—254. 


We infer from a few instances 
of unscientific expression, that the 
“ American” js no artist. He 
tells us, for example, that the co- 
lumns at Pestum rest “ without 
pediment upon the floor of the 
temple ;” we presume he means 
pedestal, and even then the obser- 
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vation was unnecessary, as the 
Greeks never made use of that 
awkward and h s mem- 
ber. The pute pj columns 
rested on a plinth ; the pedi- 
ment rested on the entablature of 
the Portico. If we recollect 
rightly, the Doric columns of the 
hypethral temple at Pastum have 
neither base nor plinth, and this 
may possibly be the meaning of 
the present writer. The volume 
is beautifully printed by Bal- 
lantyne. 


a 
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Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, 
as bearing Testimony to the Divinity 
+4 our Saviour; delivered on the 

ridays during Lent, 1823, By 
C. J. Blomfield, D. D. 12mo. 
pp. 90.—London: Mawman, 1823. 


WE are always gratified when we 
find able men, of different views on 
inferior points, meeting on one 
common ground, to maintain and 
enforce the cardinal doctrines of 
the Gospel. Among these none 
ean claim a higher rank, none can 
lie more completely at the founda- 
tion of our faith, than the assertion 
of the proper divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and as 
none have been more fiercely as- 
sailed, so have none been more 
resolutely or more successfully de- 
fended. The oppugners of this 
tenet have been, of late, unusually 
active; they have put in exercise 
the various engines of dissemina- 
tion, with a zeal, which when mani- 
fested by us they call fanaticism, 
but to which we shall not permit 
ourselves to apply any offensive 
term. In whatever motives this 
opposition to divine truth ma 

originate, or however restlessly it 
may. be urged, we have not the 
smallest apprehension for the re- 
sult, but; lamenting deeply the 
propagation of destructive. error, 
we feel intense anxiety for its im- 
mediate counteraction, and. for the 
rescue of immortal souls from its 
fatal delusion. With these senti- 





ments, we cannot but rejoice to 
witness the promptness and de- 
cision with which men of learning 
and talent, from all orthodox asso- 
ciations, come forward in defence 
of the common salvation. Church- 
men and Dissenters meet in amity 
on this ground; Magee and Pye 
Smith, Lawrence and Wardlaw, 
are in harmony and alliance here; 
and their joint efforts have placed 
ina strong light, and established by 
irrefutable argument, the divine 
character and the- vicarious sacri- 
fice, of the Son of God. 

Dr. Blomfield have heen. long 
known to the world as an able and 
learned man, nor will the publica- 
tion before us diminish his reputa- 
tion. It contains five lectures on 
the Gospel of St. John, “not so 
much in a historical point of view, 
as with reference to the great and 
sublime doctrines which it incul- 
cates, of the divine nature, and 
mediatorial office of Jesus Christ,” 
and in the execution of his task, 
the author has succeeded in com: 
pressing much ingenious illustra- 
tion and powerful argument, into a 
small space. In a fow instances 
he seems to have been crampt by 
the limits which he had imposed on 
himself, and we should h that 
in another edition, he will take a 


“little more room for the develope- 


ment of several important sugges- 

tions which are now too rapidly 

passed over. Dr. B. commences 

with Me following observations. 
252 
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*« There is scarcely any part of the 
Sacred Volume, especially of the New 
T how often soever he may 
have read it, which will not, upon a 
careful re-perusal, furnish a Christian 
with new matter of instruction and re- 
flection. If those persons, who have 
leisure and ability for the pursuit, would 
frequently read the Gospel History, each 
time with a view to some particular 

int of inquiry, they would find their 

ur amply repaid, by a clearer insight 
into the force and consistency of all its 
For instance, I would at one 
time study the narratives of the Evange- 
lists, with a view to the peculiar opinions 
which the Jews entertained concerning 
their expected Messiah. I would read 
them again, with reference to the per- 
sonal character and conduct of our Sa- 
viour ; at another time, for the pu 
of comparing all the parables Which 
speak of the kingdom of heaven; at 
another, with an to the fulfilment, 
or abrogation, of Mosaic law: and 
lastly, with @ particular attention to that 
important and capital feature of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, the office and nature of 
our blessed Saviour. 


“ "The Gospel of St. John was written 


several after those of the other 
E 3 and evidently with a dif- 
ferent object. relate the principal 


incidents of our Saviour’s life; St. John 
is more diligent in recording his discourses, 
The other Evangelists enumerate a great 
variety of miracles; St. John describes 


only afew of the most remarkable, which — 


amore immediate reference to the 
particular object of his Gospel. They 
repeat the discourses which Jesus held 
with the people, mostly in Galilee, in 


the form of bles and short moral 
sentences: John has preserved the longer 
and more entative conversations 


of our Saviour with the learned Jews, on 
the subject of the Messiah ; and those in 
which he explained to his disciples the 
nature of his mission and office. 

plain, that whatever 
other objects St. John may have had in 
view, was one; to convey to the 
Christian world just and adequate notions 
of the real nature, character, and office 
of that great Teacher, who came to in- 
struct and redeem mankind. For this 
purpose, he studiously selected, for his 
narrative, those of our Saviour’s 
life, which most clearly displayed his 
divine power and authority ; and those 
of his » in which he spoke most 
plainly of his own nature, and of the 
efficacy of his death, as an atonement for 
the sins of the world. The object, which 
this Evangelist had in view, is very clearly 
stated in the words of the text. It was 
not to accumulate as many instances as 
possible of the miraculous power exerted 
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Jesus ; but only those, which most 
distinctly illustrated his peculiar office 
and nature :~‘ Many other signs truly. 
did Jesus, in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. 
But these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing, ye might have 
life through his name.’ is expression 
seems to prove, that those persons are 
wrong, who suppose that St. John wrote 
his Gospel, merely to supply the defects 
and omissions of the other Evangelists. 
The real difference between them is, that 
they wrote a history of our Saviour’s 
life; but St, John, of his person and 
office. 


*€ St. Matthew and St. Luke begin by 
relating the circumstances attending the 
birth of Jesus; and trace his genealogy 
from David, whose descendant the pro- 
mised Messiah was to be. But John in- 
troduces him at once in his divine cha- 
racter, as having existed before the world 
began, himself the Creator of the world. 
And having thus, in the very opening of 
his Gospel, announced the transcendent 
dignity of his subject, he takes occasion 
to inculcate the same truth throughout 
the whole of his subsequent history. 
With this notion of the scope and pur- 
pose of the Evangelist, his Gospel is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible: upon 
any other supposition, it is obscure and 
inexplicable."’—pp. 1—6. 

These passages may be con- 
sidered as the -explanatory exor- 
dium of the discourses, and_ will 
give a more adequate notion of 
their character than we could have 
communicated by a dry analysis. 
We shall farther extract a pithy 
note on 

*¢ Colossians i. 16. ‘* By Him were 
all things created, that are in hea- 
ven, and that are in earth, vis.vie and 
invisible, He is before all things, and 
by Him all things consist.’ The Uni- 
tarians would explain this to mean, 
* that all things were done Christ 
which relate to the Christian - 
tion!’ * Let not such interpreters,’ says 
Dr. Balguy, ‘ complain of the hardsh 
of subscribing to human articles. To all 
appearance will never be at a loss, 
to accommodate any article to any doc- 
trine.’ ’—pp. 8, 9. 

When there is so much that is 
excellent, we shall not be minute 
in pointing out defects. We should, 
otherwise, be disposed to censure 
the unnecessary introduction of one 
or two minor points ef controversy. 
In a work of this kind, we should 
have thought that Dr. B. would 
have found little temptation to step 
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out of his path for the sake of a hit 
at Calvinism, or a reproof to the 
presumption of those who would 
separate “‘ the regenerating pro- 
cess” from “ the outward sign of 
water,” in the ordinance of bap- 


tism, Neither will we complain 
that in a controversial work a fair 
opportunity of introducing a few 
sentences of evengelical exhortation 
is sometimes missed. . Dr. B. ex- 
plains in his brief Preface that he 
uses the distinguishing epithet Uni- 
tartan by courtesy; we agree with 
him that “ the term Humaniterian 

is more proper,” and we wish di- 

vines would always use it. 

The Difficulties and Encouragements 
peeular to the Christian Ministry. A 
Sermon preached before the Friends 
and Supporters of Homerton College. 
By John Boutct Innes. To whichis 
added, an tage delivered on oc- 
casion of laying the first Stone of 

New Bidding. by Robert 

Winter, D. D. 8vo. 2s.—London : 

Holdsworth. 

WE have been more than usually 

gratified by the perusal of this Ser- 

mon and Address. Every thing 
connected with our educational in- 
stitutions is, to us, a subject of deep 
anxiety ; we rejoice in their pros- 
perity, and are depressed by every 
cloud that may pass over them in 

-the vicissitudes of all human affairs. 

There are many points of impor- 

tance, suggested to us by this 

pamphlet, which press upon us for 
consideration, but we are compelled 
to dismiss them, for the present, 
and to confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of the very interesting pub- 
lication before.us. From Philip- 

ians fi. 16. Mr. Innes infers the 
ious character, the important de- 
sign, the joyful icipations, of the 

Christian ministry. 

of. peculiar excellence, and it is 

with regret that we are obliged to 

confine ourselves to a brief speci- 
men. 

*¢ In the Dissenting Ministry, we are 
under no temptation from worldly polic 
to undervalue the Puritans. These sh 
be our examples. Men on whom the 
world may sneer, but ‘of whom the 
world was not worthy.’ Men whom bi- 
gotry may malign, but whose worth the 
bigot can never appreciate. Men to 
whom Britain owes many of her dearest 
liberties, und the Church, which receives 
‘not the spirit of the world, but the 
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spirit which is of God,’ will reckon 
among her brightest ornaments. Men 
whom the impartial page of history shall 
effectually viudicate from all the false 
charges brought against them, whether 
by well-informed but slanderous pole- 
mics, or by ill-informed and drivelling 
novelists. Take these men as your ex- 
amples—in the scripturalness of their 
creed, in the holiness of their conduct, 
in the spirituality of their temper, in 
their superiority to the frowns and fasci- 
nations of the world. Nor forget the 
worth, nor cease to emulate the zeal, of 
those whose ministry, in the day which 
immediately preceded our own, was the 
means of awaking the Christian Church 
from the torpor into which they were 
sunk, and who gave the impulse to those 
noble and united efforts which are now 
directed to the salvation of ‘the whole 
world’ which ‘ lieth in wickedness.’ ”— 
pp. 45, 46. 

Dr. Winter’s Address is a brief 
but well-constructed historical ac- 
count of the Institution. His allu- 
sion to the death of the Rev. Samuel 
Newton of Witham is exceedingly 
impressive. 

*¢ The circumstance of his having pre- 
sided on this occasion in the last year, 
unavoidably places him before our minds. 
The ability with which he conducted the 
examination in the languages will not be 
forgotten by my young friends, who were 
the subjects of that ‘scrutiny. The 
acumen and good taste of his observa- 
tions, the extended information on topics 
of literature and science which he mani- 
fested, and the affability and kindness of 
his manner, have left traces on the recol- 
lection of the Students, and indeed on 
that of the company who attended the 
examination, not to be obliterated. Nei- 
ther can any of us who were present on 
that occasion lose the impression pro- 
duced by his manly, dignified, but-truly 
affectionate address to our yourg friends 
at the close of the examination, and by 
the prayer with which he dismissed the 
meeting. 

It been planned—O how limited 
is human foresight !—that he should have 
closed this solemnity, by committing the 
important work now commencing to the 
blessing of Almighty God. Ah! we think 
of iki Siprtunet his almost sudden de- 

ure, with feelings of deep 


" 


ut A are not, bg s Beye 
ings of despondency. raised up 
that excellent man, can raise up others 
in hisroom. And when we think of the 
high gratification which this day has 
awakened ; when we a. eal earp pro- 
mising, well-instructed us young 
men ; and when we anticipate in them 
the fature pastors of our churches, can 


we doubt that ‘ He who has been mind- 
ful of us, will bless us ?’”’—pp. 63, 64. 
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WE have, as in former instances, de- 
voted ‘a | ion of our present 
number to the proceedings of the dif- 
ferent religious and benevolent Societies, 
which have held their meetings during 
the month of May. In the preparation 
of our abstract, we have directed our 
attention chiefly to facts, and we believe 
that in this respect, our report will be 
found as satisfactory as some which pro- 
fess to give larger details. It would be 
unfair not to mention, that we have de- 
rived considerable assistance in this com- 
ilation, from materials supplied by the 
Philanthropic Gazette. 

isn our last year’s intelligence, we gave 
he precedence to the Protestant So- 
pot FOR THE PROTECTION OF RELI- 
cious Liperty, and we shall proceed 
on the same plan at present, excepting 
that we shall give the whole of what has 
been pointed out to us as the authorised 
report of Mr. Wilks’s impressive ad- 
dress. We cannot, however, but express 
our regret that the speech seems to be 

weg eer reported, 
twelfth ce ee of this im- 
Rory, or abe , was held on Saturday, 
17, at the City of London Tavern, 

lan Dacre in the Chair. 
Mr. John Wilks, the Honorary Secre- 
ry 7” to address the meeting. The 
began by adverting to 
vies time in which they were as- 
coal It was a season which inspired 
every lover of nature with gladness. But 
in leaving the soothing quiet of rural 
loveliness for the metropolis, he felt still 
more glad at the spring time that brought 
him to lovelier objects and a better 
home, At that meeting he saw flowers 
equally fair and less fading. There he 
Saw vencrable men more noble than the 
aged oaks of the forest. There he saw 
youths, who would\long flourish and 
‘adorn that association and the land to 
which they belonged. In the poseey, 
with all its beauties, silence reigned, 
broken only by monotonous echoes. In 
pars meeting Prvsera  spemasy and life warmed 
scene. Such had been 
oy spring a my? ths past, and. the return of 
the season made him a gina again. He 
wished in, the course “of his address to 
avoid any political allusions. He sought 
to inform rather than to excite—to be 
@ professor rather than an advocate, His 
my appertained more to the grove or 
the porch, than the amphitheatre of con- 
flict, or the forum of debate. Nor did 
he intend to raise hostility to the church. 
Such a course would be an ill return for 
the noble patronage they had received. 


They might disapprove the establish- 
ment, though they might respect its 
members. Among the established clergy 
had shone many names of the brightest 
lustre. He need only mention Palmer, 
Ridley, Taylor, Hall, and Leighton; 
nor could the names of Tillotson or 
Hoadley be forgotten, and more recently 
Porteus, Horne, and Bathurst. If their 
Christian spirits had surviyed in their 
successors, many of the complaints of 
the Dissenters would cease, and that so- 
ciety, like the ancient Romans, or brave 
Americans, who had achieved the triumphs 
of their country, might retire well lau- 
» but not unmindful to enjoy no 
inglorious peace. He thanked them for 
their atteation to his former, hints at 
preceding Anniversaries, and after allud- 
ing to some congregate disputes at Amer- 
sham and Guildford, related the results 
of some proceedings which were pending 
at the last meeting. He then entered 
upon the circumstances for the present 
a and first, according to custom, 
would advert to the subject of pecu- 
niary demands. As to turnpike tolls, a 
new act had been passed since their last 
Anniversary, introduced by Mr. Frank- 
land Lewis. By this act, 3d G, IV. 
chap: 126, seet.32. it was enacted, that 
no tolls should be taken *‘ of or from any 
person or persons going to or returning 
from his, her, or their proper hial 
church or chapel, or of or from any 
other person or ‘persons going to, or 
returning from his, her, or their usual 
place of religious worship tolerated mf 
law, on on a or on any day on whie 
divine service is by authority ordered to 
be celebrated.” By sect 53. a penalty, 
not exceeding £5. is enacted for de- 
manding a toll from persons exempt; 
no appeal is allowed, unless the penalty 
exceed 40 shillings. On this subject the 
Committee had bad several applications, 
and in several instances the imposition of 
tolls had been successfully resisted. Suc- 
cess was of importance not as a mere 
pecuniary relief. ‘There was nothing 
small or narrow connected with the 
pringiple on which they contended for 
exemption. The object was to preserve 
the rights and equality of the Dissenters, 
and prove that in that respect they were 
not unworthy of the hono men 
whose names they bore, and whose glory 
they should caaiae. As to the next 
branch of pecuniary demands, those for 
assessed taxes, the Committee had had 
applications from the. Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Hartland, in Devonshire, age wun f 
a claim (or land tax) on his chapel. 
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There were also complaints frbm Mr. 
Joseph Fresher, of Beckington, in So- 
mersetshire, Mr, Nathaniel Higgius, of 
Whitchurch, in Shropshire, and the 
Rev. George Humphreys, of Tremer- 
chion, in Wales. ‘The Rev. Mr. Chur- 
chill, of Thames Ditton, had been 
threatened with an assessment of his 
chapel for the poors’ rates; and on Mr. 
John Walton, of Wigton, a demand of 
rate had been actually made, The Rev. 
J. Matheson, of Durham, stated that 
threats had been held out to him to rate 
his independent chapel, and summonses 
had been issued against the Rev. R. H. 
Shepherd, of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. 
The Rev. A. S. Smith, of Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordshire, had been threatened with 
an assessment of a school-room. On 
this subject, he (Mr. W.) repeated that 
neither chapels nor school-rooms could 
be rendered liable if no cmolument pro- 
ceeded from them. A demand of poor 
and highway-rates had been made upon 
Mr. Hallett, of Caple, near Ross. In 
some cases the Committee had advised 
the parties how to conduct their appeal 
against these impositions. After advert- 
ing to the case of the Rev. W. Roby, of 
Manchester, the worthy Secretary pro- 
ceeded to the subject of Easter Offerings. 
The most prominent and important case 
of this nature, was that of Mr. Peter 
Watson, shoemaker, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who had been imprisoned 
for contempt of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
arising out of a demand for Easter Of- 
ferings. That was a case of striking and 
singular oppressién. As to demands, 
partly pecuniary, the first he should no- 
tice was that communicated by the Rev. 
J. Fletcher, relative to the students at 
the Academy at Blackburn, who had 
been drawn for the militia, The opi- 
nions of the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral had been taken as to that case. 


mamed Mary Stovell, who, with 

three children had received 7s. 6d. weekly 
from her parish, had had her allowance 
discontinued ; though, aftersome trouble, 


speaking of the Bethel Union, and the 
restrictions on the attendance of soldiers 
at divine worship, the worthy 

proceeded to narrative a case which had 
occurred at Sydenham, near Thame, in 
Oxfordshire, which displayed the mean- 
ness and malice by which Dissenting 
ministers were not unfrequently annoyed. 


’ After some unsuccessful endeavours to 


drive away a minister who was preaching 
there, the friends of the rector had had 
recourse to their dernier resort. They 
went to the publican at whose house the 
preacher was remaining, and threatened 
him that if he did not ‘reject the me- 
thodist,”” they would refuse to sign for 
his license at the next sessions. Another 
person, at whose house the preacher was 
allowed to speak, was promised a pound 
note, if he would turn him out of his 
house. The preaching was accordingly 
discontinued there, but the man never 
received his one pound note. In some 
places, it seemed, by the Rev. Mr, 
Dagley, of Chapel-end, that clauses 
were introduced, ,by which Dissenters 
were excluded from becoming members 
of benefit societies. He was sure it was 
only necessary to mention this circum- 
stance, considering the general intel- 
ligence of the magistrates of quarter 
sessions, to have the odious restrictions 
removed. He would now allude to the 
riots and disturbances by which Dissent- 
ing places of worship had been annoyed. 
He would first call their attention to the 
case of Mr. Elias Jackson, of Ickford, 
in Oxfordshire, whose life had been put 
in danger ; but in consequence ofa pro- 
secution against the offender, which had 
been settled, he now worshipped in 
. At Corfe Mullen, near Poole, 
a disturbance had taken place in the 
meeting-house of the Rev. J. Shoveller : 
and in this case it was his (Mr. W.’s) 
duty to say, that Mr. Bankes, the mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle, had not: acted in 
the manner in which it was to'have been 
hoped a man would have acted who 
made such professions of _liberalii _ 
Though the disturbance took place w 
the congregation were assembled in the 
place of meeting, yet, because the 
preacher had not actually commenced 
preaching, Mr. Bankes, before whom 
the case was heard, dismissed the com- 
plaint, and refused the redress which the 
law provided. While our county mem- 
bers were supposed to speak the sense of 
all classes of their constituents, to what- 
ever religious denomination they might 
belong, he (Mr. W.) had no hesitation 
in avowing that he felt glad that Mr. 
Bankes was not elected for Dorsetshire : 
and he hoped if that Hon. Gentleman 
presented himself again as a candidate, 
that the Protestant Dissenters would not 
forget to be true to themselves and to 
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their country, in rejecting his preten- 
sions. At Bradford, near Bury, and-at 
Canterbury, some circumstances had 
occurred extremely important. At Brad- 
field a disturbance was made in the cha- 
pel of the Rev. Mr. Sloper Beccles, 
A prosecution was commenced and tried 
at the quarter sessions. There was no 
doubt either as to the offender or the 
offence, but the Chairman took a legal 
j by which the prosecution was 
defeated. Though the place of meeting 
was duly certified in the ecclesiastical 
courts, yet it was held by the Chair- 
man that it was also nvcessary that 
a copy of the certificate should have 
been transmitted to the clerk of the 

at the county sessions. According 
to the opinions of this Chairman, the 
law implied that the place of meeting 
should be certified not only by the eccle- 
siastical but also by the civil tribunal. 
If this doctrine were established, it would 
completely nullify the Act of ‘Toleration. 
it was, however, fortunately not in the 
power of this Chairman to establish his 
doctrine. He addressed a jury; he told 
them that in the absence of legal proof 
of the 5 oe sory of the chapel, it was 
impossible that the defendant could be 
convicted. The jury was composed of 
honest yeomen. exercised their 
own judgment as to the guilt or inno- 
cerce of the defendant, and they found 
him guilty. ‘Three times the Chairman 
sent them back, each time addressing 
them in the language of reproof. Three 
times the jury returned firmly into Court, 
and repeated their verdict. At last a 
friendly magistrate interposed. He said 
he had no doubt the Chairman would 
agree to the verdict, if the Dissenters 
would not insist upon punishment. The 
prosecutor yielded to the suggestion, 
which Goubtiess was kindly meant, and 
no penalty was inflicted, though the 
verdict was recorded against the defen- 
dant. In the great, ancient, and populous 
city of Canterbury there had been some 
transactions which even in these marvel- 
lous times partook of unusual marvel. 
A place had there been registered by a 
new sect, denominating themselves ‘* Ar- 
minian Bible Christians.”” He (Mr. W.) 
cared not what were the peculiar tenets 
of this sect. It was not necessary to 
offer either justification or apology for 
them in that society. They were dis- 
turbed while assembled for purposes of 
divine worship, and the females grossly 
insulted. ' They were determined to ap- 


peal to the protection of the law. They 
applied to a magistrate, who told them 
they must attend before a bench of justi- 
ces; they attended accordingly before 
the divan, when the first thing done was 
to call for the production of their license. 
It appeared that these justices had seen, 
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in some Suffolk paper, the decision of 
the Bury Sessions, and on the authority 
of that decision, they required proof that 
the license had been recorded at the ses- 
sions, as well as registered in the eccle- 
siastical tribunal. On failure of this 
proof, one of these justices told the com- 
plainants, ‘‘ You have no right to redress. 
You were illegally assembled; and if 
you asseuble again I will interfere 
myself, and commit you to prison.’’ 
What were the consequences of this de- 
termination? That 500 or 600 
inoffensively, if not laudably assembled, 
were to be exposed to the outrages of a 
disorderly multitude. If the doctrine of 
the Bury Sessions were correct, there 
was not a place of meeting in England 
duly licensed. They were required by 
law to register their places of meeting; 
and to hold their meetings open, that 
under pretence of religion they might 
not carry on factious designs. It was 
not in their power to control the regis- 
trar or clerk of the peace; and if the law 
required them to exchange annually, the 
consequence must be, that for eleven 
months and three week in every -year 
they must be not legally registered. In 
the opinion of the Solicitor-General, 
who had been consulted, the Dissenters 
had fulfilled all the law required of them, 
when they certified their places of meet- 
ing in the Ecclesiastical Court, and it 
followed that the power exercised in the 
cases at Bury and Canterbury, was ille- 
gal and unjust. The opinion of the 
Solicitor-General had also been taken as 
to the outrage at Canterbury. He said, 
** upon the facts as stated in the case, 
I strongly recommend a prosecution. 
Outrages of this nature t not to be 
allowed to pass unpunished.” At Canter- 
bury, however, a jury was returned pretty 
much to the mind of those who were 
against the prosecution. The prosecutors 
attended at the hazard of their lives. 
Stones were thrown at them, and it was 
evident that the fury of their enemies 
was such, that if martyrdom had been 
necessary, it would have been resorted to 
in support of their t to 

their fellow Christiane for at arse 
God after the dictates of their own con- 
science. A bill of indictment was found 
against seven of the rioters under cireum- 
stances similar to those which have ex- 
cited the attention of the legislature to 
our sister island. At Southam in War- 
wickshire, there had been another case 
of disturbance, and there also redress 
had been refused, but on another pretext ; 
a good woman there thought she could 
best learn her religious duties by attend- 
ing a meeting-house ; her husband went 
Siaguot ah -owage: Ga: ovunnqunees'et 

away. In consequence 

this disturbance to the congregation, an 
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application was made to a neighbouring 
magistrate, The man was summoned, 
but, on bearing the case, the magistrate 
dismissed the complaint, on the ground 
that he had only incidentally disturbed 
the co: tion, and that he had an un- 
questionable Tight to prevent his wife 
from attending the meeting. At Angle- 
sea this doctrine had been carried to a 
ter extent: a man was indignant 
that his wife should attend a place of 
worship of which he did not approve. 
He declared therefore, that if she went 
any more, he would break all the win- 
dows of the meeting-house, and would 
besides do some act that should astonish 
and surprise them. He did not mind 
going to prison so as he had his revenge 
on the Methodists. At the next meeting 
the wife attended, and her feelings being 
excited by the enthusiasm of the preacher, 
she was led to exclaim, ‘‘ Praised be the 
Lord!’”? The husband seized upon her, 
and began to drag her out; the woman 
fainted, and the whole assembly was 
thrown into a state of alarm and agita- 
tion. The man meanwhile persevered in 
his brutal attempt to drag his wife away. 
Her neckerchief was loosened in the 
Fide , and she was almost strangled 
in the face of the congregation. This 
man was brought before the quarter ses- 
sions, and there also the question occur. 
red, what was the proof of registration ? 
On this occasion the certificate had been 
left with the Bishop of Bangor, and it 
happened that no book was kept in the 
diocese. Though the original certificate 
was produced, it was held by the Chair- 
man that a book must be produced, and 
in the absence a be tas t : place, rey 
judgment, was i » and the indict- 
‘ment could not be sustained. The Chair- 
man added, that it was ‘‘ an unlawful 
act against the law of God and of his 
country, to allow a man’s wife to become 
a member of a society against the will of 
her husband, and that he had a right to 
prevent his wife from attending it.” 
The jury, however, felt'as men, and as 
Welchmen too. They acted on their own 
judgments of right and wrong, and re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Chair- 
man. refused to pass sentence upon the 


offender. He was persuaded the verdict - 


was contrary to law, and he discharged 
the defendant on finding bail] to appear 
hereafter. In consequence of this de- 
cision, a panic pervaded all the cottages 
in that neighbourhood. Ky A had in- 
treated to know what was the law. They 
had begged for some message to cheer 
their drooping spirits, and fortify their 
sinking resolution. ‘The Committee had 
prepared a case, and taken the opinion 
of eminent counsel, who stated distinctly 
that the verdict was correct, and that on 
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a mandamus the Chairman would be com- 
pelled to do his daty of ing sentence 
on the defendant. He aa W.) confessed 
he did not know whether this Chairman 
was a bachelor or not. If he was, how- 
ever fair his form, or ample his fortune, 
it would surely, after his recorded opi- 
nion of the rights of a husband, be in 
vain for him to attempt to woo or win a 
wife. He now came to the subject of 
refusals to bury and marry. At Swansea, 
Mr. Philip Richard, a Baptist minister, 
complained of the Rev. Henry Williams, 
curate of 7 Rigi for refusing to 
bury his child. Such was the ng 
Lay baptism was not sufficient to entitle 
its receivers to burial in the parochial 
ground. It was a foul blot on the law, 
and he trusted it would soon be removed, 
and Baptists and Dissenters put in pos- 
session of the right of being buried in the 
general place of sepulture. At Beamin- 
ster the clergyman had refused to admit 
Pw Ser of his parishioners into the 
church-yard. At Merth vil, in 
Wales, the children of AW pind rey 
fused marriage unless they submitted 
again to through the ceremony of 
baptism. ile Dissenters were bound 
to be married at church, which he trusted 
would not be long, how needful was it 
that marriage should be encouraged. 
How improper was it that additional ob- 
stacles should thus be raised. From 
Neath, in Glamorganshire, the Rev. 
John Thomas, a Baptist minister, had 
written to the Committee to express his 
apprehensions as to the refusal of mar- 
riage there to Baptists, unless they sub- 
mitted to baptism at the hands of the 
established clergy. One man who had 
been twice bap was refused to be 
married unless he would submit to a 
sprinkled in his infancy, ‘When an adult, 
s in his i 4 nan t, 
he was baptised afresh by immersion, It 
was in vain that he told the Welch 
clergyman of his double baptism. The 
clergyman was inexorable. He replied, 
‘<I cannot look upon you as a Christian, 
unless I er you And s0, 
for the time, than delay 
the blessings of matrimony, he again 
submitted seoahiad —_ 
He now @ ed a subject atte 

with some difficulty—that of out-door 
preaching. At Burnham, in Norfolk, 
the magistrates had been troubled by a 
great number of itinerant preachers. 
These persons contended they had a 
right to preach wherever they pleased. 
Archdeacon Bathurst, the worthy son of 
@ worthy father, had been in particular 
annoyed by some of these itinerant 
preachers. They preached opposite to 
his parsonage-house, and at the door of 
his church while service was going on, 
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as if they could exercise their duties no 
where else. As a magistrate, the Arch- 
deacon committed them to’ prison, but 
at the Quarter Sessions he interfered on 
their behalf, and obtained their discharge. 
He (Mr. W.) would not say it was pro- 
per always to abstain from out-door 
reaching, but preaching in a street or 
Righwray was certainly improper. If a 
ri mY could eae could be exerted 
out any re, to propriety, it must 
follow that there was. a tout to gather 
round every door in Cheapside a multi- 


tude engaged in discussing every variety - 


of topics. Such was not the law. Suc 
could not be the law. If above 20 per- 
sons were collected in any uncertified 
place, they were liahle to a certain 
Beye: f any person chose to certify 
a field, which was not a highway or 
thoroughfare, the question of the legality 
of the certification was not settled. The 
Committee would endeavour to ascertain 
how the law applied to that kind of cer- 
tification. If in any instance persons 
had offended against the law by out-door 
reaching, it should be remembered that 
had offended indiscreetly, enthusi- 
astically, somewhat intemperately per- 
haps, but beyond doubt holily. At Pe- 
rough, a prebendary of the cathe- 
dral, who was a magistrate also, directed 
Mr. Charles Tho 
tuken into custody for exhorting a few 
persons at the threshold of a friend. At 
the vill of Benefield, near Oundle, 
James Horner, an itinerant preacher, 
was taken into custody by order of the 
vicar and magistrate there; when Hor- 


ner was brought before this Reverend — 


Gentleman, he asked, * Is this the fel- 
low? Come, I want none of your talk 
about souls.” Horner-was then com- 
mitted under the new Vagrant Act. He 
“was sent to gaol without a warrant, 
though bail was offered to the amount of 
£500. Afterwards he. was released and 
suffered to depart without molestation. 
This was a subject of considerable deli- 
* éacy, While he (Mr. W.) was prepared 
to censure any indiscreet indulgence in 
the ice, he was not prepared to give 
right altogether, and especially 

hen he found.it strenuously maintained 
by some of the best and wisest champions 
of pepsin rights. He referred particu- 
larly to the well-known case of William 
Penn, the distinguished member of that 
excellent, benevolent, and pious sect, 
the Society of Friends, who, in all 
works of utility and philanthropy, were 
ever active and foremost. Penn was 
tried in 1670, for preaching in Grace- 
church-street, and he published his trial 
under the title of « The People’s An- 
cient and Just Liberties Asserted.” On 
this trial the Recorder, and the Chaplain 
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of the Archbishop of Canterbury, ex- 
sentiments which ve nnvit | ace 
by 


corded with some now entertai 
persons whom he would not name. The 
Recorder said, ‘¢ the Spanish Inquisition 
was excellent, as a good way to prevent 
schism.”” And the Chaplain said, ‘‘ that 
it would. be less injurious tothe govern- 
ment to dispense with profane and loose 
persons than to allow a toleration to 
Protestant Dissenters.” On looking 
abroad at the condition of Dissenters, 
he saw the same scenes acting elsewhere. 
At Montreal, in Lower Canada, the 
Dissenters suffered from precisely the 
same measures of which that society 
complained. The majority of the in- 
habitants were Catholics; but though 
Catholics, Episcopalians; and Presbyte- 
rians, legally exercised the rights of 
baptising, marrying, and burying, yet 
Dissenters of all denominations were 
denied them. Lord Dalhousie, the Go- 
vernor, though friendly inclined towards 
the Dissenters, had no power against the 
Court of Appeal, of which the Bishop of 
Quebec was the head. Of the Protes- 
tant inhabitants only 2-15ths were Epis- 
copalians, so that 13-15ths were degraded 
oppressed. He now came to review 
the general state of religious freedom in 
the British dominions. That morning 
his honoured father had asked him, whe- 
ther, on the whole, things were better 
than they had been? He would answer 
the Society in the same words he had 
addressed to his father. The alteration 
or improvement, if there was any, was 
scarcely to be perceived, and brought 
with it little consolation. The clergy 
were active, as the Society saw by the 
proceedings at Durham and in Ireland. 
Never had been so many pamphlets issued 
by that body, all breathing defiance and 
distrust of the Protestant. Dissenters. 
The bishops were consolidating the power 
of the church. Articles were multiplied, 
and codes accumulated. The power of 
the clergy was increasing, and crossed 
their path in every direction. It was 
decided that no bells could be tolled, no 
monuments erected, no vestries held, 
without the consent of the cle 
They, were entitled to preside, if they 
thought proper to assume the, chair. 
With these facts before them, it be- 
hoved the Dissenters to be careful, 
while they paid all due respect to the 
clergy, that they slumbered net. On 
the magisterial bench, the number. of 


clergymen was considerable; and he 
would say that when they predominated 
at the quarter sessions, the evil was great 
to Protestant Dissenters, and the good 
not great to any body else. Some of the 
Judges had not-treated them with . the 
kin they had a right toexpect. He 
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alluded: to the celebrated charge of Mr. 
Baron Garrow, at Gloucester—an at- 
tuck on the rights and interests of the 
Dissenters which had ‘been so well re- 


pelled by Mr. Bishop. It was next his 
(Mr. W.’s) duty to state what, in the 
opinion of the Committee, was needful 
for the protection of religious freedom. 
In the first place there was much wanted 
some more explicit declaration of the 
Toleration Act. That was of pre-emi- 
nent and universal importance. In the 
next place, it was necessary that their 
Baptist friends should be protected. 
There was great propriety in requiring 
that Dissenting ministers should have 
authority to celebrate marriage. This 
power was possessed by the Quakers, 
than whom a more domestic, pious, or 
happy people did not exist. It was also 
enjoyed by the Jews; that long perse- 
cuted, but, he hoped, now reviving peo- 
ple. In Ireland Dissenting ministers 
generally had the right, and in Scotland 
also; why then should it be denied to 
them in England, where indeed it was 
oncé possessed? Duripg the common- 
wealth, marriages were rendered, legally, 
onlya civil contract. Upon the Catholics 
of England the evil pressed with pecu- 
liar hardship. With them marriage 
was a sacrament, and could be cele- 
brated only by their priests. The con- 
sequence was, that all their marriages 
were unlawfol, and their children ille- 
gitimate. By law they were as separate 
and disunited as the most perfect stran- 
gers, No tie of kindred, no bond of 
blood could unite them. If this object— 
the celebration of marriage by Dissenting 
ministers—were sought with temper and 
firmness, he did not believe it would 
be refused. The next object was to 
validate the registration of baptisms. 
The Court of Chancery had decided 
lately, that a registration of baptism, 
on Dr. Williams’s plan, was not a matter 
of record. Their places of meeting ought 
to be exempted from assessment, whe- 
ther in parochial rates or king’s taxes; 
and lastly, the repeal ‘of the Test 
and Corporation Acts was an object 
of all others to be desired. They were 
not to be satisfied with an annual 
Indemnity Act, by which they were 
pardoned for offences they had never 
committed. No. they claimed to stand 
with all their fellow-subjects on the 
broad and equal basis of the law. He 
knew the imputations cast upon the 
Dissenters as their motive for aspiring to 
freedom He knew they would be ac- 
cused of desiring to effect the downfal of 
the church, in order that, to 
the adage, when the oak fell all men 
might scuffle for a fagot. But knew 
little of the Dissenter who imagined he 
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could look with envy on the lofty edi- 
fices and pompous structures of Episco- 
pal pride. The Protestant Dissenter 
looked not to those fabrics as a fit temple 
for his God ; he looked within. Advert- 
ing to the state of the world, in France 
the Protestants had awakened from their 
lethargy. They were quiet and submis- 
sive to authority, but active and zealous 
in their holy labours. They had esta- 
blished a Bible Society, and another 
Society on the basis of practical Chris- 
tianity, which embraced the improve- 
ment of gaols and the abolition of the 
slave trade. There was'also a Missionary 
Society in Paris. They were not actually 
under oppression ; but they feared the 
rod of the oppressor. Papal power threa- 
tened the extinction of their liberties, 
though they were yet not formally at- 
tacked. In Germany and Italy, the So- 
ciety had nét equal consolation. “Know- 
ledge and liberty were twin sisters ; and 
the present rulers of those countries were 
equally averse to either. They had, 
therefore, ordered the supptession of the 
schools for elementary instruction. He 
next turned to a country, respecti 

which hope and fear alternately vibra 

in his breast. He alluded to Greece, 
now struggling for liberty with the terri- 
ble and lawless powér of the ‘Tark. 
Never was there a cause rendered moré 
sacred ‘by its intimate and holy con- 


’ nexion with religious liberty than that 


of Greece. Devoutly did he pray for its 
triumph, and Spain too. Spain was con- 
tending for religious liberty. On the 
banners of the invading were the 
inscriptions, *‘ The Inquisition for ever, 
and the absolute King.” He hid ‘actu- 
ally seen. at Paris the cockades for the 
army of'the faith with those inscriptions 
upon them, The triumph of. Spain 
could not, therefore, be indifferent to 
the lovers of religions liberty: In Antie- 
rica, religious liberty permanently, pse- 
fully, benignly flourished. Looking at 
the whole state of the world, then, he 
would not despond, but hope. When he 
surveyed the course of public opinion, 
he saw the surface only affected ; the 
deep current beneath flowed on, and 
would flow'on for ever.’ The shocks of 
tyranny assailed the great cause of free- 
dow, only as a storm Shook the mountain 
tree to make it strike deeper root than 
ever, and fix it more firn'ly against fature 
hurricanes, The friends of liberty looked 
Yorward with confidence to the issue of 


their war with ignorance ree ression, 
because they had knowledge’ them 

find error could not withstand it. “‘Trath, 
freedom, and piéty, shall — 


gloriously, and universally, 


PriThe meeting was afterwards adiivesiéd 
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Dr. Newman, J. Townsend, Esq. Dr. 
rown, the Rev. Messrs. J. Townsend, 
Stewart (of Dublin), Adkins, G. Towns- 
end, Smith, Young, Dyer, and M. 
Wilks. 


Lord Dacre closed the meeting with 
@ most eloquent expression of his eutire 
proceedings 


ABOLITION oF SLAVERY. 


We have felt it expedient, with a 
view of completing our general view of 
the present state of the question, to give 
the following details from the Parlia- 
mentary reports, and the proceedings of 
the African Institution. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 16th 
May, this important subject was dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, upon 
the motion of Tuomas Fowe. Bux- 
ge Esq:, ‘‘ oat the state of pre 

repugnant to the princi of t 
British Constitution, and of the Chris- 
suf etatiy trounce he 

ro ut the Bri- 
tish colonies, with as much expedition 
as be found consistent with a due 
Saupe the welihdlag af. Gh porties 
concerned, 

Mr. Buston supported his motion, by an 


able, eloquent, and entative speech 
ot Coutheable length, of which it is 
impossible for us to give even anabstract. 
He introduced the subject by explaining 
to the House, that it had been devolved 
upon him by Mr. WILBERFORCE, the 
well known and tried friend of Africa, 
and the original agitator and champion 
of the contested gestion respecting 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, The 
points for which Mr. Buxton contends 


are 

Ist. That slaves shall be attached to 
the island, and, under modifications, to 
the soil. 


2d. That they shall cease to be chattels 
in the eye of the law. 
their testimony shall be re- 


3d. 
4th. when any one lays in a 


claim for the services of a Negro, the 
onus should rest on the claimant. 
5th. That obstructions to manumis- 
sh be removed. 
the provisions of the Spa- 
Ww the value of a slave shall 
he 


competent authority, and 

should be allowed to purchase 

Se veuy fy day at a time) should be 
7th. That no Governor, J 

should ape on Minny a 


Feel 
gee 


E 


in 


8th, an effectual provision should 
te made for Che teligious instruction of 
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9th. That marriage should be en- 
forced and sanctioned among them. 

10th. That the Sunday should be de- 
voted hy the slaves to repose and reli- 
gious instruction ; and that other times 
should be allotted to them for the culti 
vation of their provision grounds. 

llth. That some measures should be 
taken to restrain the authority of the 
master in punishing his untried slave, 
and that some substitute should be found 
for the driving system. 

In addition to these important modi- 
fications of the system, it is proposed, as 
a sure but silent mode of undermining 
the system of slavery, that all the chil- 
dren of slaves should be declared free, 
who are born after a certain day. 

This plan was introduced into the 
Island of Ceylon in 1816, where it has 
been in operation to the present time, 
and promises the most beneficial results. 
It has also been introduced into Ben- 
coolen, St. Helena, and other places, and 
has been extensively adopted in South 
America. 

Mr. Canning, who on this occasion 
may be considered as representing the 
sentiments of Government, did not alto- 
ang oppose the object of the motion, 

ut submitted, as an amendment, the 
following propositions, which wereadopt- 
ed by the House. 

Ist. That it is expedient to adopt ef- 
fectual and decisive measures for ameli- 
orating the condition of the slave popu- 
lation in his Maj 's dominions. 

2d. That through a determined and 
persevering, but at the same time judi- 
cious and temperate enforcement of such 
measures, this House looks forward to 
& progressive improvement in the cha- 
racter of the slave population, such as 
may prepare them for a participation in 
those civil rights and privileges which 
are enjoyed by other classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

3d, That this House is anxious for 
the accomplishment of that purpose, at 
the earliest period which shall be com- 
patible with the well-being of the slaves 
themselves, with the safety of the co- 
lonies, and with a fair and equitable 
consideration of the interests of private 


property. 

4th. ‘That these resolutions be laid be- 
fore his gb 

Mr. ilberforce addressed _ the 


House upon the subject, generally, ex- 
pressing deep regret that the plan of 
emserontion oe cong of slaves had 
not been adopted w rst proposed 

Mr, Dundas, upwards of 30 years “ace, 
as in that case there would scarcely be 


Ret tet ronene slave in the West 
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AFRICAN INSTITUTION, 

On Thursday, the 16th May, the 
annual meeting of this Institution took 
place in Freemasons’ Tavern, H. R: H. 
the Duke of Gloucester in the Chair. 

The Report was read by J. Harrison, 
Esq. It began by alluding to the pro- 
ceedings upon the subject at the Congress 
of Verona. France had refused to en- 
force any new laws for the suppression 
of the odious traffic, and had showed 
great repugnance and unwillingness to 
enter at all into the question. It was 
evident that there was no feeling on the 
part of France respondent to that in 
England, to which they would give no 
credit, ascribing the endeavours of this 
country to put an end to the trade to in- 
terested motives. France was the only 
ana which had refused to subscribe to 

jaws for the prevention of the practice 
which was carried. on under her flag, 
and during the last year alone 38,000 
human beings had been carried into utter 
and irretrievable slavery. The horrors 
of the trade had been much more in- 
creased in consequence of its being in 
some measure contraband ; but, though 
it was contraband, the penalties inflicted 
by the French law were so inadequate 
and so uncertain as scarcely to be of any 
avail against the trade, which returned a 
profit of more than 300 per cent. Few 
vessels would venture to search a ship 
protected by the French flag, unless un- 
der circumstances of extreme suspicion. 
The Report expressed great disappoint- 
ment at the result of the discussion at 
Verona upon the subject, and expressed 
the belief of the Committee, that the 
prospect of the ultimate suppression of 
the practice was still more distant than 
ever. Portugal had refused to make ad- 
ditional laws for the suppression of the 
trade. The Report detailed the circam- 
stances of the capture of four slave ves- 
sels by a squadron of British vessels. 
Measures had been taken for preventing 
the extension of slavery to the Cape of 
Good Hope, as it was probable ta 
large market would have been established 
there. In Ceylon, and in other islands, 
the inhabitants themselves had taken 
measures for the amelioration of the 
aan of their slaves, In several of 

ritish Colonies, more regular regis- 
tries of slaves had been kept, aud ‘the 
most efficient measures en inst 
the trade, and the introduction of new 
slaves. The Colony of Sierra Leone 
was continuing to improve in civilization, 
and was gaining in extent and strength. 
Agriculture and commerce were gaining 
ground there; many new plants had been 
introduced and successfully cultivated, 
and vaccination had been generally in- 
troduced throughout the Colony; a 
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small Colony had been established on 
the coast by the American Society; a 
regular town laid out, and the natives 
were very amicable, and their disposi- 
tion was generally highly favourable to 
the operations of the philanthropist. 
Amongst the contributions which the 
Society had received was one from the 
niece of the late Granville Sharp, who 
had given to them the entire profits of her 
uncle’s Memoirs, edited by Prince Hoare, 
Esq. amounting to upwardsof five hundred 
pounds, Other eminent donations had 
been received from philanthropic indivi- 
duals, and the funds had not fallen short 
of the receipts on former years. 

The reception of the Report was moved 
hy the Marquis of Lansdowne, who com- 
mended the free Government of Spain, 
for its conduct with respect to the slave 
trade, in which it differed’ from all the 
other continental nations. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Buxton in a speech of considerable length, 
in which he animadverted upon the con- 
duct of France in continuing the traffic. 
But our own conduct was not matter of 
great congratulation. When our mag- 
nanimity was praised hereafter, with re- 
spect to this traffic, and when it was 
asked in what we had shown our magna- 
nimity, it might be answered that we 
did not now steal slaves, but we mag- 
nanimously resolved to keep what we 
had stolen. The planters, it was said, 
had an undoubted right to the slaves 
which they possessed. Mr. Bowring, a 
person who had been engaged in the 
traffic, had related, in the course of a 
narrative, that having landed on the do- 
minions of one of the African monarchs, 
he sent to inform his Majesty, that he 
had come to present to him three articles, 
namely, gunpowder, ball, and brandy, 
and hinted, that his Majesty would, for 
these articles, doubtless give a supply of 
three others in return—men, women, 
and children. His Majesty graciously 
received the intimation, but said, that 
having none of those articles by him 
disposable at present, he would go to 
war if an advance of ball and gunpowder 
were given to him, and in a few days 
put himself in a condition to return the 
liberality of Mr. Bowri It was not 
long before he performed his promise. 
Mr. Bowring was invited to accompany 
his Majesty upon an expedition. He 
agreed. At the end of a long march 
they came at night to the banks of a river. 
His Majesty pointed out the situation of 
a town or flourishing village on the other 
side, which it was his intention to at- 
tack. At the dead of night he invited 
Mr. Bowring to accompany him; but 
the latter having visitings of fear, re- 
quested that he might be allowed to stay 
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behind, and the request was acceded to. 
The King and his warriors then crossed 
the river. It was not long before he 
saw flames burst out in the village, and 
then he heard the war-whcop, the cry 
of the inhabitants, starting from their 
houses, and the shricks of the women. 
His Majesty returned with 25 fine slaves, 
which Mr. Bowring bought with ball 
and brandy: he sold them to the plan- 
ters, who had therefore an undoubted 
right to them. There was another in- 
stance which was stated of the manner 
in which the right to slaves was o/ten de- 
rived. One day there was a fine stout 
young negro came upon the deck with an 
open and smiling countenance. He was 
greatly disconcerted when a collar was 
put_round his neck, and chains to his 
feet. When he was interrogated, he 
said, that he wasafrceman. He hada 
plantation up the river, and had supplied 
the man who brought him oa board with 
provisions; and on that day had come 
down for the purpose of obtaining pay- 
ment for them. Having never seen a 
ship before, his seller said, he would 
give him a treat, and took him on board 
and disposed of him. The Captain said, 
he had nothing to do with this; he 
bought him, and sold him to the plan- 
ters, who, of course, had therefore an 
undoubted right to him. On one océa- 
sion, when the King wanted ball and 
brandy, he went up the river with his 
attendants, and having found a man 
fishing, he asked the price of the fish he 
had caught, and charged. him with sell- 
ing it at an exorbitant price, The man 
was convicted, and sold to the Captain, 
who sold him to the planters, who, to be 
sure, had now an undoubted right to 
him. There was one biack setler of 
slaves who had done us the honour, out 
of compliment, to assume the name of 
Ben Johnson. One day, Ben Johnson 
brought on board a girl of fifteen, whom 
he sold. It was not long before some 
peoplé came on board, and requested to 
see the girl. Having seen her, they 
went away, and shortly after returned 
with Ben Johnson himself, whom they 
offered for sale to the Captain. Ben 
said, ‘* master wont buy me; I be grand 
slave-seller myself.” ‘‘ Yes, but I will 
buy you,” replied the Captain, to the 
gmazement of Ben, who was chained up 
with the others whom he had dis- 

of, and was sold with them toa 
planter. Now this was a case with 
which he (Mr. Buxton) was perfectly 
satisfied, and he wished that every advo- 
eate or promoter of the Slave Trade 
throughout Europe might meet the fate 
of Ben Johnson; he wished with all his 
heart that the cabinet of France were sent 
off ina ship load from ‘the world, which 
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would not suffer by their loss. The 


_ honourable gentleman, in very energetic 


language, contended, that the Govern- 
ment was guilty of a great second crime 
in perpetuating slavery, for those who 
were yet unborn had a right to be'free. 
It had been held out on the night beftre 
as a monstrous and mischievous thing 


‘that negroes should read the debates in 


the English newspapers, in which they 
would discover what they had never dreamt 
of before,—that they were wretched and 
miserable, and be incited to free them- 
selves by insurrection. It was, perhaps, 
conceived that the negroes could walk 
into a coffee-house, and read the news- 
9g after dinner as we could do. 

ut the complaining gentleman should 
know that the negro had other en- 
gagements after dinner, and that there 
were several little difficulties which pre- 
vented the dreadful consequences which 
he apprehended. ‘There were no coffee- 
houses, no newspapers, and there was 
hardly a negro to be found who could 
read. The idea which the negroes in 
general formed of a letter was, that it 
was a kind of speaking animal ; and he 
would take the liberty of stating an anec- 
dote, which would shew the state of the 
negroes’ belief as to writing. A negro 
was sent with a letter toa gentleman at 
some distance, but in the way he met 
with a party of negroes dancing and 
making mg He was exceedingly 
anxious tu take a little sport with the 
rest, but he was very uneasy about the 
letter, which he was apprehensive would 


.tell of him. At last, however, he hit 


upor an expedient to enjoy himself with 
safety. He made a deep uole in the 
ground, at the bottom of which he placed 
the letter, and covered it over in a man- 
ner, so as not only to prevent it fro 
seeing, but to prevent it from hearing. 
The circumstance was discovered by an 
inquiry into the cause of the dirtied 
state of the letter, which he then 
thought had betrayed him, and he made 
a confession. 

Mr. Buxton concluded his speech with 
an exhortation, in which we hears 
concur, that the persons present, and 


others, would do justice to the character of 


the country, to the feelings of benevolence, 
and especially to the children who were yet 
unborn, by crowding the Table of the House 
of Commons with petitions against the conti- 
nuance of slavery, PRAYING FOR ITS ABO: 
LITION THROUGHOUT THE Britis Co- 
LONIES. " 

The Count de Torreno, a Spanish noble- 
man, who had been introduced to the 
meeting by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
addressed it in French, assuring them 
that a grand sentiment was spreading in 
Spain upon the subject—that they were 
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fully aware in the Cortes of the sacred 
right of all beings to be free, and that 
the friends of humanity there would 
contribute with their whole souls to the 
attainment of an object, the justice of 
which was so clear and evident. 





Lonpon Missionary Socigty.—The 
general state of the Mission under the 
direction of this Institution is so well 
known through the authorized channels, 
that we shall refer to the Report for the 
minute details. The Twenty-ninth Anni- 
versary of tlie Society was held on Thurs- 
day, May 15, at Queen Street Chapel. 
William Alers Hankey, Esq. in the 
chair. The Report was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Arundel, and the different motions 
were enforced by the Rey. Dr. Wardlaw, 
the Rev. Messrs. J. Julian, T. Smith, of 
Rotherham, H. Townley, D, Stewart, 
J. Morison, J. Fletcher, E. Irving, 
and Mark Wilks. 

It is with regret that we pass over the 
excellent speeches which were delivered 
on this occasion, but as the address of 
the Rev. H. Townley, recently returned 
from India, contained a number of im- 
portant facts, we shall give it nearly 
entire. 

The Rev. H. Townley said, it had pleased 
God to enable him to meet the Society on 
his return from India. Should they in- 
quire of him if he repented of going out, 
his answer would be, No.—Did he ever 
in his absence repent of it ? No —Did he 
never suffer depression from the incon- 
veniences to which he had been subject ? 
No.—Was he willing to go out a second 
time? Yes. Nor had he come to these 
resolutions without a due reference to 
circumstances, which were calculated, 
on ordinary occasions, to weigh heavily 
on the mind. He had grappled with 
death, who had no terrors for him, be- 
cause they were all mitigated by the 
consideration of the service in which he 
had been d. Their Missionaries in 
India felt the loss of any of their bre- 
thren as much as it was felt in England. 
This was but natural; yet they must 
allow him to say, that those disasters 
might be too much counted upon, In 
the first place, there was.a consoling re- 
flection, that those who did die, died in 
the Lord, and their spirits were with 
*€ the just made perfect.” But. there 
was another view which they were bound 
to take: the value of life must not be 
reckoned by the number of its years, but 
by the magnitude of the work which 
occupied it. He appealed to the lives 
and labours of such men as Martin and 
others, if they could settle the value of 
existence by the years ? or whether they 
must not regard simply the labours of 
their administration to ascertain its re~ 
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lative importance, Some of his owa re- 
lations and friends had said to him, 
** Do not go to India, you will die 
soon.” This might have been very true. 
He did not expect at one time that he 
should ever see England again. But he 
reckoned that in the present state of 
Christianity in the world, five years spent 
in India would be equal to fifty spent in 
England. He had seen the condition of 
the Hindoo iu various parts of Hindos- 
tan and tire scenes of delusion and dark- 
ness which he was about briefly to recite 
to them were from the observation of 
his own eyes, The people of that conti- 
nent were in an awful state. Ignorance 
and delusion almost incredible held their 
minds in bondage. In travelling up the 
country from Bengal he had the most 
lamentable proofs of it. He would give 
them only an instance, trifling compared 


‘with the number of what he had seen. 


A brother was preaching to a congrega- 
tion in the open air, A Brahmin came 
uP» and took his stand on the verge of 
the assembly, A Hindoo broke fram out 
of the ring, and precipitated himself at 
the feet of the Brahmin, whom he lite- 
rallyadored. He brought water and wash- 
ed the fect of the priest, which water 
the disciple took up and drank of it, and 
so did his whole family, or as many of 
them as were present, deeming that the 
feet of the Brahmin had sanctified the 
water, They wanted the knowledge of 
the most ordinary operations of nature. 
They believed that when the sun was 
about to be eclipsed, it was the ill-will of 
a great giant, who was about to devour 
the sun. The figure represented in the 
eclipse bearing some resemblance to a 
pair of lips, favoured the gross supersti- 
tion, and they took instruments, with 
which they made a noise and clangour, 
and performed incantations, in order to 
prevent the giant from devouring the 
sun. Their general theology was equally 
base and unworthy. They were divided 
into. two sects, the chief of which held 
that there was no difference between the 
creature and the Creator. He had held 
@ conversation with one of the priests of 
this sect, who maintained the propriety 
of believers worshipping their priests, 
for which he received a sufficient rebuke 
from the worthy Missionary. .The other 
division of their theological kingdom had 
no, less than 33 millions of gods. Their 
worship was confined toa few of themem- 
bers, and consisted of the most, abominable 
rites which the most depraved mind 
could conceive. The dreadful extent of 
cruelty practised in their ceremonies was 
another consideration. He had seen the 
worship of Juggernaut in almost every 
part of Bengal. He had on one occasion 
approached the car, and he found the 


paintings upon it to comprise every 
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species of monstrous and abominable 
indelicacy, and in these polluted rites 
even children and matrons joined. He 
would now touch upon the cruelties 
ctised. They had heard of the burn- 
ing of widows. He attended one of those 
shocking ceremonies. A Brahmin who 
knew him, said, ** What, are you come 
to see the fun?” The worthy Mission- 
ary said, «‘ You may. call it fun, but 
God will account it to you for murder,” 
The Brahmin replied, it was the custom 
of the country, and if any one were to 
blame, it would be the British Govern- 
ment, under the permission of whose 
magistrates it was done. The mention 
of the Government induced him to say a 
few words, lest it should be thought that 
it was his intention to refiect upon their 
eonduct. It was quite the reverse. They 
had done whatever they thought practi- 
cable to prevent these burnings. But it 
did so happen, that their eff »rts had a con- 
trary effect ; and there was nothing effec- 
tual which they could do, unless they sup- 
pressed the practice by force altogether. 
As it was, there had been a regulation 
established ‘to prevent the burning of 
widows, unless they were first visited b 
a magistrate, and he discovered that it 
was by their own will that the ceremony 
should take place. Now the Brahmin 
well observed upon this, that whereas 
before burning was frequently prevented 
by the odium and the execration of the 
Europeans, which were known to attach 
to those who assisted at those wicked 
ceremonies, now whenever they took 
place, they seemed in a measure to have 
the sanction of the local government, 
and the effect, upon the whole, was a 
considerable increase of these funerals. 
He had heard of a petition, which was 
under signature in Bedfordshire, praying 
the Government to take measures for 
stopping that practice altogether. His 
own Pundit, whom he had engaged to 
teach him the Bengal language, gave it 
as his opinion, that an order from Go- 
vernment to parece the practice would 
cause no disturbance whatever. The 
drowning of children had been sup- 
in a similar manner, and no at- 
tempt had been made to evade the law. 
A considerable portion of India was 
Mohammedan, and they abhorred the 
practice of burning as much as the Eng- 
lish—nay, a very large sect of the Hindoo 
lation abhorred it, and considered it 
in the light of murder. ‘Those who wor- 
shipped ,» and who were about 
one in three of the whole - continent, 
abhor the taking away the life of any 
thing. One of them had attacked him 
upon this principle on the ground of the 
atonement, He asked the Hindoo if 
they did not sacrifice widows; and the 
answer was, No—all those of his sect 
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considered act of that kind 
murder. So that they had their own 


authority, together with the influence 
of the~Mohammedan, European, and 
a considerable portion of the Hindoo 
a to oppose to the practice. 

e was once at the feast of Kalee, 
where they worship the Black Ram. 
The festivities were truly dreadful. A 
wretch had got a bamboo thrust through 
his arm, which he drew to and fro, that 
he might afterwards, by keeping the ori- 
fice open, practise upon the pious cha- 
rity of his countrymen. There was an 
abundance of slitting of tongues in va- 
rious modes, One’ man had a living 
snake coiled about his body—another 
fell backwards on flints, and knives, and 
glass, prepared for his fall—one had a 
hook through the flesh of his back, and 
was swung round an area as wide as the 
chapel. There wasa practice of burying 
widows alive as well as of burning them. 
The widow received the head of her 
dead husband in her lap. The grave 
was filled up as high as her lips, and 
then the children and relations suddenly 
filled up the remainder, making hideous 
cries. He stated these things to animate 
the Society to new endeavours, in order 
to save the hundreds of thousands who 
would else become the victims of these 
horrors from time to time. He intreated 
the Assembly to renew their energics in 
behalf of 600 millions of people. They 
must devote themselves and all that was 
theirs to God. He had done so, and had 
never regretted, though death had twice 
stared him in the face since he first left 


England, ; 


—_—— 
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The WesLeyYAN Annual MissioNARY 
Meeting was held on Monday, May 5, 
at the City Road Chapel, Joseph Butter- 
worth, Esq. M. P. in the ee It was 
peculiar! ifying to witness the 

aid afforded by other deatuations we 
this interesting occasion; the 
portion of the speakers, consisting, we 
believe, of individuals unconnected with 
the Methodist Society. 

The Report was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Watson gre of the Secretaries), and 
con » a8 usual, a circuit through all 
their Missi Stations. Beginning 
with Europe, it remarked, that the 
Scriptures had been happily introdaced 
into Spain from our garrison at Gibral- 
tar, where a good work appears to be 
carrying on, as also in Malta. No re- 
cent intelligence had been received from 
Continental India, but the prospects in 
Ceylon are very encouraging. At New’ 
Zealand circumstances have been very 
unfavourable, owing to the late war; 
but letters up to November last, state, 
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that the Missionaries are in safety, and 


enjoy free access to the heathen natives. 
‘Van Dieman’s land requires the greatest 
number of Missionaries, partly on ac- 
cotint of the mass of wickedness exported 
from this country thither. The Report 
noticed the progress of Missions in West 
and Southern Africa, the latter groaning 
under slavery as well as the West India 
Islands, where the readiness of the poor 
Negroes to receive the Gospel, calls for 
more assistance. The Revort proceeded 
to a statement of accounts, the total re- 
ceipts being £31,748. and the balance 
remaining due to the Treasurers, £2702. 
The different motions were supported 
hy the Rev. Joseph Hughes, John Bacon, 
. G. Rhodes, Esq. William Wilber- 
force, - (M.P.) J. Esq. 
Mast = &h v), — Williams, 
Esq. (M. P.) the Rev. Robert Newton, 
the Rev. J. Arundel (one of the Secre- 
taries to the London usr ggg Sgayry > 
the Rey. Jabez Bunting, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, R. H. Marten, Esq. the Rev. 
T, Squance, and Benj. Shaw, Esq. 


On May 6th, the Cuurcn Misston- 
any Society held its twenty-third An- 
ni at Freemasons’ Hall, Lord 
Gambier in the Chair. 

The Report stated the income of the 
year at about £35,000. ; being a little 
more than £1000. beyond last year, 
The first thirteen years had averaged an 
income of £1,700., their total value 
being £22,000. ‘The last ten years 
averaged £24,000 a year! There were 
promising fields of labour opening in 
different countries, and not half enough 
husbandmen for the work, Some thou- 
sands of zealous clergymen might be ad- 
vantageously employed. The Committee 
had not been able to appoint all who 
offered themselves, some wanting the 

qualifications. Of 90 Euro- 

peans who had been accepted an sent 
out, 22 were Englishmen. Out of 57, 
who had offered themselves within the 
year, 18 were accepted, 27 declined, and 
the rest were under consideration. The 
Report then reviewed, seriatim, the con- 
dition of the several Missions. The 
first in order was that to the North West 
Americans, an object which seemed of 
¢ importance to the Committee, and 
which had been strongly recommended 
by an able navigator, Captain Franklyn, 
as the best means of fixing and civilizing 
the numerous tribes which rove the im- 
mense plains to the West of the United 
States. The next in consideration was 
the Mission to the South Sea Islands, 
and the Committee had to acknowledge, 
with pain and deep regret, the disap- 
pointment which the Socicty had en- 
countered there. They especially pointed 
attention to the conduct of the chief 
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(Shungee) who had *ome over from 
New Zealand—was hospitably entertained 
and instructed by the Society, and fur- 
nished with ironmongery and other arti- 
cles of convenience—all of which he ex- 
changed on the way home for arms and 
ammunition to carry on his wars. The 
mission to New South Wales was more 
happy, and occupied 17 Missionaries. 
That to West Africa was now in a thriv- 
ing state, though the difficulties were at 
one time so great as to induce the Society 
to fear that it must be given up. A 
letter was read from Mr. Johnson, which 
conveyed the most encouraging tidings 
of it. Captain Sabine visited the colony 
on his way home—remained there six 
weeks, and affirmed, that for the size of 
it, there was not so well ordered a com- 
munity on the face of the earth as that 
of Sierra Leone. It is remarkable that 
the settlement was founded simply on 
the precepts contained in the word of 
God, and was governed almost without 
the aid of human laws. _ Superstition 
had taken its flight, and fraud and vice 
were almost unknown. An affecting in- 
stance was given by Mr. Johnson, of 
their primitive and simple manners, 
Two young men approached the Com- 
munion Table, and said, that they were 
afraid to receive the Sacrament, as they 
had quarrelled, until they had made it u 
again. This was soon effected, as pee 5 
accused himself of having done the 
wrong. A letter was read from Mr, 
Jowett, who had obtained leave of the 
local Government to establish a printing - 
press in Malta. The Report went on to 
the Asiatic Missions, and the stite of the 
Syriac Church, which were afterwards 
touched on hy Major Mackworth. One 
of the most affecting parts of the Report 
was the letter of M.ss Cook. It will be 
recollected that this Lady, with great 
shrewdness, observing how much the 
conversion of the Hindoos was hindered 
by the want of female education among 
them, generously resolved on taking 
this task in hand herself. Neither the 
distance or fatigue of the voyage, neither 
the burning’ sky, nor the parching winds, 
nor the scruples of mere wor!dly pru- 
dence, nor the strong barrier of Brah- 
minical superstition could repulse her. 
She seems actually to have conquered, 
or at least to have hroken in upon their 
prejudices, which were considered so 
consecrated and secure by their age, that 
aye f English books have been written 
by philosophers to prove, that™the at- 
tempt never could succeed. 

After the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Lord Calthorpe had addressed the meet- 
ing, 4 

Major Mackworth, a gentleman of 
youthful and interesting appearance, of 
peculiarly modest and intelligent deport- 
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ment, advanced to propose a reso- 
lution. Before doing it, he wished to 
say a few words, the result of actual 
observation, on the state of the Missions 
in Sonthern India; but he felt so inade- 
quate to do justice to the task, that he 
must look up for a moment for assist- 
ance, to a higher power to give him 
strength and utterance. He would de- 
scribe what he had seen, with as much 
brevity and simplicity as possible, and 
leave it with abler hands to make the 
impression on their minds. On taking 
leave of India two years ago, he paid a 
parting visit to the Missions in the 
South of India. The progress of the 
Gospel was evident—not great—more of 
a promise of what should happen, than 
what had really occurred. Acknow- 
ledging this, to which the cause of truth 
compelled him, he would have no reserve 
in stating other things, which went to 
show the great importance of their la- 
bours in that quafter of the world. He 
visited Tranquebar, as being the central 
scene of their establishments.’ He called 
upon a native Indian of the Soodra 
Caste, who kept a small school outside 
the town, which had been set up by Dr. 
D—., a Danish Missionary. He passed 
one evening and a night, with the master 
and his scholars, who knelt down of 
their own accord, and offered up a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the knowledge 
of the Gospel, and invoked the blessings 
of heaven on their British fellow subjects 
who had taught it tothem. This, be it 
remembered, was the prayer of a native 


Christian Indian—one of the scholars . 


had converted a part of his family. 
Another had, with eight shillings, which 
were furnished him to make a voyage, 
bought a Bible, depending upon two 
shillings, which he had of his own, for 
the expences he should incur. He was 
reading his Bible as he travelled on, 
and met with a poor Indian; he drew 
the Indiaa into discourse, who listened 
attentively to the revelation of a cruci~ 
ficd Redeemer. The Indian at last 
sighed, and said, he wished he had a 
Bible. The boy asked him if he could 
read, to which the Indian replied, No. 
The boy asked if his son could read, 
sand the Indian said, Yes. The boy gave 
him the Bible, bought with his hard 
earned money.—He related the case of 
another youth, who, being duly educated, 
refused a profitable establishment, near 
Madras, because, he said, it was his 
duty first to go and preach the Gospel of 
trnth, for thein formation of his native 
village. ‘The gallant and pious Officer 
had visited the interesting Syriac church 
at Travancore, and staid with them a 
whole fortnight. He visited all the 
churches, even the most remote. While 
he was upon this subject, he must rescue 
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the character of Dr. Buchanan, who had 
incurred odium and most unmerited re- 
proach. The Doctor, so far from baving 
stated any thing incorrectly, or in a tone 
of exaggeration, had contented himself 
with half of what he might justly have 
stated. He (Major M.) was present at 
the first Syriac sermon preached in the 
native tongue to the Syriac Christians. 
After it was over, the elders gathered 
round, and repeated many passages of 
the discourse with delight and thanks- 
giving. He visited the College, and was 
gratified with the progress of the stu- 
derts. He described the union and use- 
fulness of the Missions as most excel- 
lent and exemplary. The Syriac Metro- 
politan Bishop acts under their instruc- 
tions, which are delivered to him with 
secrecy and politeness, befitting the dig- 
nity of his station among his churches. 
The Missionaries are in the habit of 
praying together, and taking the sacra- 
ment before they depart on their various 
duties. He concluded by moving a reso- 
lution, recommendatory of prayer for 
India and Ceylon, in regard to their de- 
graded state of morals, particularly in 
the burning of widows; and also for an 
increase of labourers in that vineyard.. 

Lord Gosford, Mr. Wilberforce, Sir 
George Rose, Lord ‘Rocksavage, . the 
Rev, W. Marsh, the Hon. and Rev. 
— Powys, the Rev. Robert Daly, and 
the Rev. Basil Woodd, successively ad- 
dressed the assembly. 


The British and Fore1GN Breck 
Society, held its Anniversary on the 
7th of May, at Freemasons’ Hall, Lord 
Teignmouth in the chair. 

The proceedings of this noble Associa- 
tion are so extensively distributed, that 
we shall decline any abstract of the 
Report. 

Tue Society FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONG THE JEWS held its Meet- 
ing on rk May 9, at Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Sir T, Baring, Bt. in the chair, 

The Rev. Mr. Hawtrey stated that 
the total amount of subscriptions, for 
the last year, was £10,924. (exceeding 
last year £230.) of which Ireland had 
contributed, notwithstanding the priva- 
tions under which that country had re- 
ceatly laboured, no less than £1,150, 
Within the year, 8,824 copies of, the 
Scriptures, in whole or part. (including 
above 3000 Testaments in Hebrew, Ger- 
man, &c.) had been issued, and no fewer 
than 74,000 tracts. An additional num- 
ber of Missionaries were going out, to 
Poland, where the efforts of the Society 
were strongly felt, In Hollanda steady . 
progress was making, notwithstanding - 
many and peculiar difficulties, which 
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arose from the great dissatisfaction the 
Jews there felt at the state of their own 
religion. ‘The Report cited cases of infi- 
delity cured by the means of the Society ; 
and one case of a thief who had been 
condemned to imprisonment in the 
House of Correction at V. converted 
without any persuasion from the clergy- 
man or prospect of advantage. The Jew 
was baptised—remained in prison until 
his offence was expiated, and was now in 
the service of a man who placed the 
most unbounded confide::ce in him. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, Lords Cal- 
thorpe and Bexley, Dr. Pinkerton, and Sir 
George Rose, spoke in succession. Seve- 
ral other gentlemen addressed the Mect- 
ing, and a converted Jew, the son of a 
Rabbi, returned his thanks for the exer- 
tions of the Society, in the bealf of his 
nation. In the north of England he met 
with a man of talents who spoke very 
lightly of the object of the Society, aad 
its effects. He did not suppose they 
would convert more than 100 altogether. 
** Be it so (said he), you are a skilful 
calculator—take your pen now and cal- 
culate the worth of 100 immortal suu's,”’ 


On Monday the 12th of May, the 
Eighteenth Auniversary of the Britisu 
AND ForeiGN Scnoot Socirry was 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, W. Williams, 
Esq. M. P. and afterwards the Duke of 
Sussex, in the chair. The Kev. G. Clay- 
ton read the Report. 

It stated, that the receipts of the last 
vg had just covered the expendi:ure, 

ut that the operations of the Society 
had been impeded by the want of ade- 
quate resources. They acknowledged tlie 
assistance they had received from the 
Bristol Auxiliary Society, and also from 
the Corresponding Committees at Bath, 
Plymouth, &c., and they recommended, 
as one of the most efficient measures for 
the support of the Institution, the for- 
mation of Auxiliary Societies throughout 
the kingdom. Their olsject was not’con- 
fined to place or rhs tng contemplated 
the welfare of all classes, and of all the 
nations of the earth, No pains had been 
spared to render the central schools as 
perfect as possible. They now received 
500 boy and 300 girl scholars, and there 
were 150 waiting for admission. Since 
the first establishment of the boy’s school 
in 1798, the number admitted was 
14,606, and of girls. 7,420, total 22,026. 
A public examination took place at the 
Central Schools on the 27th of March, 
and was numerously attended. Of the 
eight Madagascar youths, stated at the 
last anniversary to have been placed 
under the care of the Committee, oue 
had since died, Four.had |¢eft school to 
learn the different manufactures to which 


they were destined by King Radama, 
leaving three still in the Society's house. 
The very great improvement of these 
youths supplied a striking proof of the 
facility by which instruction was com- 
municated by the British system. Dur- 
ing the last year they had ass‘sted several 
schools with grants of slates and lessons. 
A second edition had been printed of the 
Scripture Lessons in 12mo. An edition 
in French has since been added, aad a 
large edition was also printed some time 
agoin Russia. The Committee particu- 
larly recommended the formation of dis- 
trict school associations, the most. effee- 
tual mode of supporting which was the 
demand, in additioa to the aid of the 
benevolent, of a small weekly sua from 
each scholar. ‘he schools in the metro- 
polis had been recently visited, and in 
general were very satisfactorily con- 
ducted. These, 57 in nuinber, contained 
upwards of 9,000 children, The Inver- 
ness Education Society was making con- 
siderable progress ia the Highlands. Be- 
sides the model schvol under Mr. Came- 
ron, there were 35 schools, containing 
1,524 scholars. In one district, with a 
population of 600 persons, and in which 
a few years ago there were but eight 
individuals who could read, there were 
now 240 who could read with ease, and 
not a family was without its Bible. Tha 
progress of education in Ireland was 
highly gratifying. By the last report of 
** the Society for promoting the Educa- 
tion of the poor in Ireland,” it appeared 
that the number of their schools was 
727, coutaining 51,637 scholars. Of 
these. schools 17 were formed in jails, 
and had produced the happiest results. 
More than 100,000 copies of their cheap 
and useful publications had been. circu- 
lated, The London Hibcrnian Society, 


" patronised 575 schools, in which 53,233 


children were educated ; 90 other schoo!s 
were under the Baptist Irish Society, 
containing 7,000 scholars, The Irish 
pocr eagerly embraced the opportuaity 
of procuring education for their offspring, 
and the children usually evinced great 
ardour in the acquisition of knowledge. 
The Committee thea adverted to the 
progress of education in foreign paris, 
The last report of the Society for Ele- 
mentary Instruction at Paris had not yet 
reached the Conimittee, and therefore 
they were unable to furnish exact. par- 
ticulars of the present number of schools 
in France. The communications during 
the past year were ofa discouraging ten- 
dency. The aid hitherto granted by the 
Goverameat had not been regularly sup- 
plied; and that cause, together with the 
efforts of individuals hostile to the diifu- 
sion of knowledge, had contributed to 
weaken the hands and depress the spirits 
of the promoters of education. ‘The sys- 
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tem of mutual instruction was rapidly 
advancicg in Spain, under the sanction 
and at the ex of Government. Be- 
sides the mili school, there were 
three others at Madrid, and others had 
been established at many other principal 
cities and towns. In Italy the system 
was still a feat notwithstanding the 
operation that hostile interference 
which was adverted to in the last Report. 
The British system had been introduced 
into a’l the Ionian Islands under the 
sanction of Government. From the vici- 
nity cf those islands to Greece, the 
Committee hoped that at no distant 
period the system of mutual instruction 
would be introduced into that land of 
classic lore. ‘Two Greck lads from Cy- 
prus were now receiving instruction in 
the Borough Road. In Russia the sys- 
tem was p:ospering. A model school 
for 200 boys was lately estabiished xt 
Petersburgh, to which the Emperor had 
given the sum of 7000 rubles per annum. 
In India the native schools educated 
above 20,000 children. At Calcutta 
Miss Cooke had organised 15 schools 
for girls. By the Benevolent Institution 
of Calcutta nearly 500 indigent Christian 
children were educated. After adverting 
to lon, Malacca, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Report stated, that under 
the superintendence of the Missivnaries 
in the West India islands, there were up- 
wards of 6,000 children educated. In 
the United States of America, the cause 
of education was steadily advancing. 
The Oneida Indians were receiving in- 


struction under the auspices of the Ame- - 


rican Baptist Society. In Nova Scotia 
there was an increasing desire for esta- 
blishing Lancasterian schools. In Ca- 
nada, the British and Canadian School 
Society had been formed, and the mea- 
sure was sanctioned by the Catholic 
priests of Montreal. The progress of 
education in South America must afford 
heartfelt pleasure to every one concerned 
in the best interests of mankind. A 
school had been opened at Monte Video, 
in the presence of the Captain General 
and the Corporation of the city. The 
British system was also introduced into 
Colombia, under the sanction of the 
authorities of that state. At Santa Fé a 
large school had been established, con- 
taining 600 scholars ; two more were in 
progress, in addition to about 40 others 
in the neighbourhood. At Lima a School 
Society had been formed under the ex- 
press patronage and direction of the 
Government, and at its sole expense, by 
which it was contemplated to spread 
education throughout the province of 
Peru. A similar provision was made 
last year for the province of Chili. 

S. Rice, Esq. M.P., Evans, Esq. 
M. P., W. Smith, Exq. M. P., W. Whit- 
more, Esq. M. P., the Rev. H. Towaley, 





Professor Stapfer, W. Allen, Esq:, —— 
Lennard, Esq. M. P., the Rev. 8. S. 
Wilson (of Malta), Joseph Hume, Esq- 
M. P., and Alderman Key, strongly re- 
commended this admirable Society to 
public patronage. 

MERCHANT SEAMEN’S AUXILIARY 
Biste Socirry. The Anniversary was 
held on May 8th, at the City of London 
Tavern. Lord Exmouth in the chair. 

The Report was read by the bio | 
(Mr. Suter.) It stated, at great length, 
the progress the Society had made during 
the last year. A great change had been 
effected in the manners and morals of 
sailors, amongst whom the Scriptures 
had been circulated. Bibles and Testa- 
ments were now made part of the furni- 
ture of ships, and sailurs were thereby 
instructed in the way of salvation, that 
they might be prepared, at any sudden 
call, to meet the face of their Maker. 
Such a change had been wrought in 
many sailors, that in their desire to ob- 
tain the Scriptures, they had actually 
purchased thein out of their own wages. 
They were now neither so profane nor 
profligate as heretofore. In some in- 
stances they had declined breaking the 
Sabbath, though requested by their Cap- 
tains todoso, A great change had beca 
wrought in the Captains themselves, 
their commands were often unaccom- 
panied by curses, and one of them had 
said he endeavoured never to work his 
men on Sundays, if it could be avoided. 
Another had acknowledged to the So- 
ciety’s Agent that he was one of the 
‘* greatest scamps immaginable,”’ before 
he received the Scriptures from them. 
In fact, sailors were now becoming sober, 
steady men, to whom property might be 
entrusted with safety, and whose honesty 
and courage.might be equally relied 


upon. 

The number of Bibles sold by the So- 
ciety last year at Gravesend, amounted 
to 730, and 79 Testaments; and the 
number left without payment (many of 
which have been since paid for) 90 
Bibles, and 356 Testaments. The total 
distribution from the commencement of 
the Society in 1818, is A190 Bibles— 
9,279 Testaments, 


The LONDON HiseRntan Society met 
May 10, at Freemasons’ Hall. H.R. H. 
the Duke of Gloucester in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Report for the 
present year. It was of great length, 
and detailed the various and inereased 
operations of the Society. From this it 
appeared that the namber of schools in 
Ireland, under the patronage of this So- 
ciety, are considerably on the inerease. 
They are dvided into three classes, as 
follows : 
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Day Schools 553 Scholars 51,889 

Sunday Do. 103 6,824 

Adult + 198 seoeees 8,160 
Total 784 66,873 

Of these last nearly nine tenths are 
Roman Catholics, and of the whole, 
about five sixths. The increase within 
the last year, upon the whole, is 13,640 
scholars, ~ 

The Society also has 22 Readers of 
the Scriptures, in daily employ, and 8 
principal Inspectors in uniform circu- 
lation through the scenes of its labours. 

The Society also distributes the Scrip- 
tures both in English and in Irish, The 
distribution of ast year has been, 
Testaments, English 11,107 Irish 822 
Bibles, Do. 1,015 Do. 100 

These making 92,600 Bibles and Tes- 
taments since the commencement of the 
Society, and the Society’s funds were, 
through recent legacies, &c., in a flourish- 
ing condition. Instead of being in debt, 
as formerly, they have £3000. in the 
hands of their Treasurer. 

Lord Lorton, the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, the Hon. C. Shore, Lord Gambier, 
Dr. Wardlaw, and other able speakers, 
addressed the assembly ; but the greatest 
impression seems to have been produced 
by Lieut. Gordon, who was introduced 
by the Secretary as ‘‘ a gentleman to 
whose exertions the Society had been 
much indebted.” 

Mr. Gordon said, that his exertions 
had been groutly overrated by the gentle- 
man who had introduced him to the 
-mecting. He had spent twelve months 
in Ireland,/ and in the space of that time 
had devoted much attention to the affairs 
and proceedings of the Society, but he 


had never acted or been considered as an. 


avowed agent; and he now made this 
statement, because it would show that 
his testimony, whatever it might be, 
would at least have the merit of being 
disinterested. . Keeping in mind the dif- 
ference between a plain detail of facts 
and a speech, he wowld state to the meet- 
ing the result of his own observations. 
During his residence in Ireland, he had 
examined the plan and practice of every 
benevolent institution in that country, 
and he had returned with the conviction 
that the Hibernian Society was more 
applicable to the state of that country 
than any other. The first thing that he 
should observe respecting the Society 
was, that without any Committee, and 
without 1 support in Ireland, it 


genera’ 

had already extended its operations over 
24 counties. The system of the Society 
with regard to its schoolmasters was 
particularly worthy of attention ; for by 
y mer examinations a standard was 
ed to judge of the efforts of each indi- 
vidual, and if any schoolmaster was 
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found to be beneath that standard, his 
salary was not paid. There was therefore 
a necessity not only that he should do 
his duty, but that he should do bis duty 
well. The adult schools established in 
Ireland broke in on the evening con- 
federations which were so general in that 
country; and he had no hesitation in 
ing, that wore who attended thie 
employment 
prevented from attending illegal meet- 
ings. The Readers of the Society were 
found to be of service where it was im- 
possible for ministerial activity to be of 
any service, and the Inspectors of the 
Society were men of tried zeal and pru- 
dence. Mr. G. then went on to state, 
as a proof of the eagerness with which 
the schools were attended, that he had 
in one instance found a school of only 
12 feet square, in which 87 children were 
educated, 32 of whom could not only 
read the Testament, but understand 
what they read. Among the various 
modes of opposition which bad been 
tried, those who were unfavourable to 
the Society had in some instances sur- 
rounded the Society’s school with other 
schools. In one instance six schools had 
been set up in the neighbourhood of one 
of the schools of the Society. The con- 
sequence had been, that the number of 
scholars attending that school had, in 
the first instance, been reduced from 
80 to 10. Still, however, the Society 
had persevered, and the first quarter’s 
return after the establishment of the six 
schools had shown, that two of them 
had been discontinued. Two more had 
given way by the next quarter, and from 
the last return it a that 


to be engaged in one of the Seciety's 
schools, , 


Tue Port or Lonpon Society met 
at the City of London Tavern, on Mon- 
day the 12th of May. Lord Ganibier 
presided, sup by the Earl of Rock- 
savage and H. Marten, Esq. The 
Rev. Mr. Irving commenced with prayer. 
The Rev. John Innes moved the printing 
of the Report; Lord Rocksavage se- 
conded the motion. The Rev. Messrs. 
Irving and J, Clayton, Dr, Andrews, 
J. Philips, Esq., Lieut. Gordon, R. N., 
Alderman Key, and R. H. Marten, spoke 
on the occasion. 


Tue Navat aNp Muitary Bis.e 
Society held its Sosiveneey Sains 
on the 13th of May, at King’s 
Concert Room, which was exceedingly 
crowded, and much interest was excited 
by the proceedings of the day. Viscount 
Lorton in the chair. 
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The Annual Sermons of the Home 
Missionary Society, were this year 
preached at Salters’ Hall, on Monday 
evening, May the 19th, by the Rev. 
Thomas Adkins, of Southampton, from 
Jeremiah viii. 21, 22.; and on Tuesday 
morning, May 20th, at Craven Chapel, 
by the Rev Dr. Wardlaw, from 1 Cor. i. 
26—29. The attendance was respec- 
table, and the collections were good. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held at Spa-Fields Chapel, Thomas 
Walker, Esq. in the chair. The Rev. 
C. Hyatt gave out a hymn, which a 

orowied assembly devotedly joined in 
singing. The Rev. Wm. Roby prayed, 
and the Rev. F. Moore read the Report. 
After which the mecting was addressed 

the Rev. Messrs. Irving and Henry, 

. Wardlaw, H. Lacey, Mr. Stuart, 
of Dublin, T. Golding, Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., Rev. A. Douglas, J. Irons, W. 
Salt, Wim. Kilping, Mr. Kemp, Tutor of 
Cheshunt College ; Mr. Miiler, of Glas- 
gow; Mr. Miller, Cash Secretary; Rev. 
£. A. Dunn, Mr. Kirwin, Mr. Smith, of 
Rotherham, and Mr. Cobbin. 


The amount received at the meetings - 


was £260. The Report states, that the 
Society has now 24 Stations, employs 22 
Missionaries, who preach i in 189 villages, 
and have nearly 3000 in their Sunday 
schools. 

‘ Home Missionary Rooms, May 23, 1823. 


The .ContinenraL Socigety for the 
diffasion of Religious Knowledge over 
the Continent of Europe, by native local 

rs, established A. D. 1818, 

its fifth Annual General Meeting, 

on Wednesday , May 21,1623, at the 

ns’ Hall, and it was fully and 

most respectably attended. ; The Presi- 

dexit; Sit Thomas Baring, Bart. M. P. 

took the Chair, and opened the business 

of the day with-some appropriate re- 

marks. Indisposition, however, com- 

pelled him to retire before the conclu- 

sion of, the meeting, when he was suc- 

ceeded. by General Neville, one of the 
Vice Presidents vf the Society. 

. A very interesting Report was read by 
the Secretary, the Rev. lsaac Saunders, 
A.M. and suitable resolutions, fouaded 
on the p i of the Institution, 
were moved and seconded by the Right 
Hon, Lord Powerscourt, Spencer Per- 
ceval, Esq. the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Rocksavage, the Rev. John Townsend, 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P., the 
Rev. Mark Wilks, the Rev. Edward 
Fey Mir Che Parker, W. Cunninghame, 

Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
the" ‘Rev.'A. M‘Neil, and the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting. The number of agents em- 
ployed on the Continent fs twenty. The 
Gospel has been preached by them in 
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several hundred towns and villages, The 
expenditure of the last year amounted to 
£1450. A large number of New Testa- 
ments has been distributed. The speeches 
delivered were very excellent and ani- 
mating. Great feeling was~excited on 
behalf of the spiritual necessities of the 
nations on the Continent, and the sum 
of £62. was collected. 


Homerton Anniversary.—The friends of 
the Academy are respectfully invited to 
the ensuing annual Meeting. 

On Wedne sday, June 25, at nine 
o'clock, the ministers educated in that 
Institution, or favourable to it, will 
breakfast together at the King’s Head 
Tavern, in the Poultry. 

The same day, at twelve at noon, will 
be beld at the King’s Head Tavern, the 
Annual Meeting of the Subscribers and 
other Friends. 

On Wednesday evening, a Sermon will 
be preached at the Meeting-house, New 
Broad Street, by the Rev. Thomas 
Rafiles, LL.D., service to begin at half 
past six. 

And on Thursday, June 26, the Exa- 
mination of the Students will be at 
the Academy, at Homerton, the chair to 
be taken at eleven precisely. 

The ministers will please to observe, 
that. no circular letters will be sent, this 
notice of the Anniversary being deemed 
sufficient. 


Albion Rooms.—On the 22d April, a 
numerous body of the friends of theabove 
Institution met in Moorfields, for the 
purpose of commemorating the com- 
mencement of the building. 

The principal room is 57 feet long, 
and 30 feet wide in the clear, the seats 
rise one above another, and there isa 
large platfotm or orchestra. The Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, after a prayer and 
address, deposited what is called the: first 
stone, with this eRe gr *< This 
stone was laid 22d April, 1823, by the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, James Eqd- 
meston, Archt,’’ The stone was soon 
completely covered with silver and with 
gold, the favourite offerings of the friends 
present, and about 50 dined afterwards 
at Baker’s Coffee House. 

The design was sct on foot by the Rev. 
Alexander Fietcher, than whom neo one 
has been more uscfully and honourably 
active in striking at the root of moral 
evil, by sacred and-religious instruction, 
One principal end of the above building, 
is to afford a convenient place for a 
Sabbath school, it will accommodate 7 
or 800 children, and the supporters of 
education in the neighbourhood have 
pledged themselves to spare po exertion 
tu fill it, which so populous a ucighbour- 
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hood will doubtless enable them to do. 
But another end proposed, and one fiom 
which much benefit is anticipated, is to 
form a place of rational amusement for 
young persons particularly, of higher 
station and superior education. It is 
proposed to form, on the evenings of the 
week, a Lecture-room, for Lectures 
upon Astronomy, Chemistry, P 

tics, or any-other subject which may 
offer ; and further, the Cecilian Society, 
the religious character of which affords 
a guarantee against any thing improper, 
have agreed to hold their musical meet- 
ings and concerts there. It is also pre- 
sumed, that benevolent Societies gene- 
rally, will find these rooms much more 
convenient than any tavern for their 
periodical meetings. ‘ 

A building of this description was 
much wanted, and it is hoped others 
will be erected in other places. It is 
ground neutral to all parties, and be- 
longing to no'sect, but that of Chris- 
tianity and Philanthropy. 


A Sacrifice for Conscience Sake.—In the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, on the 7th 
January, 16822, a representation was 
made by a Juror to the Chief Judge, on 
the hardship of the duties of the Court 
falling upon a limited number of, the 
inhabitants of that city, which his Lord- 
ship promised to redress. Soon after- 
wards, on the Petit Jury beiug put into 
the box, the crier of the Court proceeded 
to administer to them the usual oath; 
but David Mackay, a person whose reli- 
gious opinions, we understand, bring 
him under that denomination of Chris- 
tians called Independents, refused to 
take the oath, because contrary to his 
conscience and his religious belief. 

The Honourable Chief Justice in- 
formed him, that he (his Lordship) did 
not sit there to make the law, but to see 
it duly executed ; and he tS Mackay) 
must conform to the established regula- 
tion of the Court. 

Mr. Mackay then stated, that he could 
not comply with the form required. In 
taking the oath, persons were required 
to kiss a book which expressly forbade 
swearing altogether, as he was ready to 
show, if his Lordship had any doubt on 
the subject, by referring to the passages 
in the book itself. 

The Hon. Chief Justice reminded him, 
that as it was not the office of the Judge 
to make the law, it was quite unneces- 
sary to argue the point; and if he would 
not conform to those laws under the pro- 
tection of which he lived, he must take 
the consequences. 

Mr. Mackay.—‘‘ Although your Lord- 
ship were to hold up Bengal in the one 
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hand, and the Inquisition in the other, 
I would not be moved, by hope or fear, 
to take an oath contrary to my con- 
science. Although you were to tear,me 
to atoms! I at not swerve from,my 
religious principles... It has been well 
known for the last four years, that I had 
an objection to the oath in question. I 
have no objection whatever. to. serve on 
the Jury ; but I can on no account take 
the prescribed oath.” 

The Honourable Chief Justice in- 
formed him, that if he would not’ serve 
according to the regulations of the Court, 
he must be fined; and he was accord- 
ingly fined 200 Rupees, a sum equal .to 
about £25. of English money. 


On Thursday, April 24th, the Rev. 
Wm. Wright, late of the Old College, 
Homerton, was publicly recognised as 
pastor of the Independent. Church at 
Witham, Essex, recently under the care 
of the late Rev. Samuel Newton.. The 
Rev. J. Jennings, of Thaxted, com- 
menced the service with reading, the 
Scriptures and prayer. . The Rey. Wm. 
Walford, of Hoinerton, stated the na; 
ture of a Christian church, W. H.Pat- 
tisson, Esq. deacon of, the church, then 
— the proceedings wbige had led to 
their election of Mr. Wright to the - 
toral office amongst then. The Rev. H. 
W.. Gardiner, of Barnstaple, Devon, 
offered up prayer for a blessing on_the 
union thus ratified. The Rev. R: Alliott, 
of Nottingham, addressed the pastor 
from 1 Tim. iy. 16.° The Rev. R. Frost, 
of Dunmow, offered up the ; 
prayer; the Rev. J. Saville, of Colehes- 
ter, addressed the church and’ congre- 
gation from Deut. i. 38.—* 
him.’’ And the Rev. T. Craig, of Bock- 
ing, concluded with prayer. 


April 30, Mr. John Thorp, late of 
Blackburn Academy, was publicly ‘set 
apart to the pastoral office over the church 
of Christ assembling at Qéten Street 
Chapel, Chester. Mr Wilson, of North- 
wich, introduced the service by reading 
select portions of Scripture accompanied 
with prayer; Mr. Turner, of *Knuts- 
ford, offered up the ordination ‘prayer ; 
Mr. Thorp, of Bristol, delivered to his 
son an affectionate and impressive charge 
from 1 Tim. iv. 16; and Mr. Bennett, 
of Hatherlow, concluded the service 
with prayer. In the evening, the inte- 
resting services of the day were resumed, 
when Mr. Silvester, of Sandbach, prayed, 
and Mr. Parsons, of Leeds, addres an 
appropriate sermon to the people from 
1 Thess, v.13. 
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Literary Notices.—Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
Mr. J. B. Williams, of Shrewsbury, has 
been for some time past employing 
montents of leisare from professional avo- 
cations, in selecting and arranging the nu- 
merous MSS. in bis jon, and within 
bis reach, of the venerable Philip Henry, 
with a view to a new and greatly enlarged 
Edition of his Life, by his son Matthew. 
Mr. Williams is desirous, prior tu com- 
mitting the work to the press, that be may 
have an opportunity of inspecting every 
existiag document which may at al! bear 
upon the object, and, therefore, solicits, 
from the holders of such papers, the tem- 
porary loan of them--more particularly 
diaries, and letters in Mr. Philip Henry’s 
hand-writing, under the assurance that, if 
forwarded to Mr. W. by coach, they shall 
be most carefully preserved, and returned 
free of expence. 

Memoirs of William Hayley, Esq., the 
Friend and Biographer of Cowper. Written 
by Himself. In-2 vols. 4to, 

Secret Memoirs of the Sufferings and 
Captivity of the Royal Family of France, 
fa the Temple; together with an Account 
of the 


to Varennes. By the 


Duchess of Angouleme. 


eh teeta tied 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Paramount [mportance of comma- 
nicating the Gospel to the Heathen, consi- 
dered: A Sermon preached at the Half- 
yearly Meeting of the Baptist Auxiliary 
Missionary Society for the Western Dis- 
trict ; held at Bridgewater, Somerset, 
April 2, 1823. By J. Baynes, of Wel- 
lington. 

The Example of Departed Saints, re- 
commended and enforced: A Sermon oc- 
casioned by the Death of the late J. 
Plaisto, Esq., delivered on Sabbath 
Evening, March 30, 1823, in the Iude- 
pendent Chapel, Chichester. By William 
Vowles, M. A. 

A Letter to the Rev. H. H. Norris, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s Chapel, 
Hackney, containing Animadversions on 
his ‘ Respectful Letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool,” on the subject of the Bible 
Society. By Jubn Patersun, D.D. St. 
Petersburgh. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America, from childhood 
to the age of nineteen, with Anecdotes de- 
scriptive of their Manners and Customs. 
By John D. Hunter, Svo. 12s. 





i ___ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs. W. Vowles— 


J. Blackburn--C. N. Davies—H. 11 


‘homson—-W. Moorhoose--J. Leilchild—J. Bass. 


Also from J. B. Williams—Gaius--A Sincere Friend —Juvenis —Viatorius 


The “ Contradiction” which we were last month requested to insert, would have ap- 
peared, but for the manner in which it was required to be made. We could not under- 
take to assert—as from ourselves-—that which was in direct opposition to oar previous 

no opportunity had presented itself of communicating with the indivi- 


Ainformation--and 
dual from whom we received the statement. 


The.Commasicatious received two or three- months back from C. S. A., though cre- 
ditable.to his talonts under all the cironmstances of the case, do not quite meet oar 


v 


Philodemos will be aware that the subject to which be has directed onr attention is 


ane af considerable delicacy and difliculty. 


Were it aot for this, we should have 


adopted bis.communication ; -it shall not, bowever, be. lost sight of, and if a favourable 

should present itself, we shall probably avail ourselves of it. We quite 
agree with Philodemus, that the state of things to which he refers is au evil, but whether 
it admits of public animadversion, is a doubtfal question. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Penrith, May 6, 1823. 


Gentciemen,-—I beg leave to inform you, that a paragraph in your-number for 
October last, page 554, under the title * Penrith New Chapel,” purporting to be ex- 
tracted from the Third Report of the North Congregational Union, is altogether a fubri- 
cation, uo such paragraph being to be found in the report to which it refers. 

1 am Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hewry Tomson, 


Minister of the Old Protestant Disseuting Congregation, Penrith. 







Tn our Literary Announcements of last month, there appeared the titles of two or 
three works, which in the hurry of the last days of the month escaped the Editor's 
eye. However extensively works of mere fiction may be read, aud however highly 
some of them may rauk in the literature of the day, we certainly do uot fea) inclined to 
sanction them either directly or indirectly. 





